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, NEW-YORK CHARITY INSTITUTIONS. 


FT HERE are very few of the million people in New York who have | 
even a vague idea of the provisions that have been made, from 
time to time, in the city, by public and private charity, for the relief 
of human suffering, in whatever form it may present itself. No one 
of any age, creed, or race, need suffer in New York from want of 
proper medical treatment, careful nursing, or suitable food. The 
various hospitals, asylums, homes, nurseriés, and dispensaries, dis- 
tributed throughout the city, provide with a liberal hand alike for 
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helpless infancy and decrepit senility. It is doubtful whether there is 
any city in the world, the benevolent institutions of which are of 
greater capacity in proportion to the population. To become well ac- 
quainted with these various charities, their objects, workings, and re- 
sources, would require as much time as the Continental tourist usually 
devotes to “ doing” Paris, and even then one would be compelled to 
rise early and to keep going till late. A complete history and descrip- 
tion of these evidences of the advanced state of our civilization would 
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fill a large volume. The limits of the JournaL admit of our present- 
ing only very brief notices of some of the more notable, together with 
the accompanying views. 

Sr. Luxe’s Hosprrar, Fifth Avenue, between Fifty-fourth and 
Fifty-fifth Streets, incorpo- 
rated in 1850, is one of the os 
largest and most admira- 
bly appointed of these in- 
stitutions. The object of 
this corporation is “ the 
establishment, support, 
and management of an in- 
stitution for the purpose 
of affording medical and 
surgical aid and nursing 
to sick and disabled per- 
sons, and, further, to in- 
struct and train suitable 
persons in the art of nurs- 
ing and attending upon the 
sick.” 

The existence of the 
hospital is largely due to 
the philanthropic exertions 
of the Rev. Dr. W. A. 
Muhlenberg, who, im- 
pressed with the neglect 
of the Episcopal Church 
to make adequate provi- 
sion for her sick poor, in 
1846, on the occasion of 
the festival of St. Luke, addressed his congregation briefly on the sub- | 
ject, and proposed, with their leave, to devote a part of their contri- 
butions on that day toward the beginning of a church hospital. 
Thirty dollars were, therefore, laid aside for that purpose. 

Nothing more than a parochial institution was contemplated at 
first, but, as the enterprise became known, it met with such encourage- 
ment, that it was determined to appeal to the Episcopalians of the 
city at large. 

The managers of the hospital, after becoming a corporation, were 
so encouraged by the general sympathy in their undertaking, that they | 
felt justified in enlarging 
their original plan, and ac- 
cordingly decided to solicit 
the sum of one hundred 
thousand dollars. A meet- 
ing of Episcopalians was 
held, committees of collec- 
tion were appointed, and, 
in the course of a few 
months, the amount was 
obtained. 

Of the grounds occupied 
by the hospital, twenty-four 
lots were obtained from the ; 
Church of St. George the Bt 
Martyr, without any outlay fr) 
in money, but on certain 
conditions, in regard to the 
support of patients. Soon 
afterward, eight additional 
lots were purchased for one 
thousand five hundred dol- 
lars each. 

In May, 1854, the corner- 
stone of the building was 
laid. At this time, the in- 
tention was to erect only 
the chapel and one of the wings. This plan was, however, soon aban- | 
doned, and the managers ordered the whole building to be proceeded 
with. The chapel, being finished, was opened on Ascension Day, 
1857. For a year, St. Luke’s appeared before the public as a church, 
but, on the next anniversary of the Ascension—May 13, 1858—the hos- 
pital was opened with appropriate religious services. 











The hospital building is on the northern part of a plot of ground 


two hundred feet wide and four hundred feet long, leaving a large 


space in front for a lawn and ornamental shrubbery. The principal 
front is on Fifty-fourth Street, facing south, and extends, from east to 
west, two hundred and 
eighty feet. The general 
plan of the edifice is an 
oblong parallelogram, with 
wings at each end, and a 
central chapel flanked with 
towers. 

The basement, except 
the air-chambers, is prin- 
cipally devoted to domes- 
tic purposes—store-rooms, 
offices, apothecarr’s shop, 
servants’ dining-hall, etc. 

The first story of the 
central building contains 
the reception-hall, exami- 
nation-room, office, apart- 
ments for the resident 
physician, superintendent, 
etc. The wards on either 
side of the central build- 
ing, in the second and third 
stories, are one hundred 
and nine feet long, twenty- 








——— eee six feet wide, and fourteen 
Emigrants’ Hospital, Ward's Island. feet high. In the first 


story, besides two common 
wards, there are eight separate apartments, having exclusive bath- 
rooms, closets, ete. On the north side, a spacious, lofty, well-lighted, 
and ventilated corridor, or sanatorium, extends from the centre to the 
wings on either side of each story. This hall is for convalescing pa- 
tients. 

The remaining portion of the second and third stories is devoted 
to the chapel, with the large common wards on either side. This 
chapel is the distinctive feature of the hospital. It is rectangular in 
shape, eighty-four feet long, by thirty-four feet wide, and forty feet 
high, with a gallery around three sides, on a level with the third floor. 
It will accommodate about 
four hundred persons. This 
central chapel, with its vol- 
umes of fresh air circulat- 
ing through the wards and 
corridors, is the great ven- 
tilator of the house in 
the second and third sto 
ries. 

The building is supplied 
with ‘the most approved 
contrivances for warming 
and ventilating all the va- 
rious apartments. 

Indeed, the requisites of 
a hospital are fully obtained 
at St. Luke’s, which can ac- 
commodate about two hun- 
dred and twenty patients. 
Application for admission 
may be made at any time at 
the hospital. The charge is 
seven dollars a week for 
adults, and four dollars for 
children, payable four weeks 


Mount Sinai Hospital. in advance. Cases of sud- 


den injury are received at 
once, and, if need be, without charge. Patients are admitted with- 
out regard to religious creed. 

The total number treated, from the opening of the hospital, in 
May, 1858, to the present time, is something over seven thousand, not 
more than a fourth of whom have been able to pay for themselves. A 
great number have been maintained on charity-beds, of which there 
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are fifty-five ; still more have been the beneficiaries of the hospital as- | 


supported by the charity of individuals, and others by the floating in- 


come of the house—so that St. Luke’s may be considered almost a | 


charity hospital. 

Emrcrants’ Hospirat, 
Ward’s Island.—The head- 
quarters of the Commis- 
sion of Emigration are at 
Castle Garden, where all 
emigrants arriving at this 
port are landed, the com- 
mission receiving two dol- 
lars and fifty cents from 
each individual, which sum 
has been found sufficient to 
defray all the expenditures 
of the commission during 
its existence, now some 
twenty-one or twenty-two 
years. This commutation- 
money gives the emigrant 
a claim on the commission, 
in the event of his being 
sick or destitute, during the 
first five years he is in the 
country, 

The farm and hospital 
buildings of the commis- 
sion are located on Ward’s 
Island, East River, where 
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also the washing-room with sixty-three wash-tubs, and machinery for 
sociations in several of the Episcopal churches, while many have been | washing and wringing the clothing. On the upper floor are the drying 
and ironing rooms. The basement contains a store-room, coal-vaults, 
and dummies for hoisting purposes. The hospital proper accommo- 
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The Nursery and Child's Hospital. 


it holds one hundred and twenty-one acres, being more than one-half 


of the island, and including the whole of the water-front facing New- 


York City. 


The buildings on the island consist of the hospital proper, re- | 
served exclusively for non-contagious diseases and surgical cases ; the | 


fever hospitals, situated near the water, and isolated from the other | 
wards ; the lunatic asylum, dispensary, refuge, barracks, nursery, sur- | 
gical wards, and residences for the officers. 
The Verplanck State Emigrant Hospital is the chief building of in- | 
terest. It is of brick, and was built in 1864, upon the most approved 


plans for promoting perfect 
ventilation and all neces- 
sary comforts for the sick. 
It consists of a corridor 
four hundred and fifty feet 
long and two stories high, 
and has five wings one hun- 
dred and thirty feet long 
and twenty-five feet wide, 
each two stories high, ex- 
cept the middle wing, which 
is three stories. The cor- 
ridor affords ample room 
for exercise for convales- 
cing patients as wellas a 
connection for the wings. 
The corners of each wing 
are flanked with towers 
which have upon their tops 
tanks of water. Below and 
attached to each ward are 
bath-rooms and water-clos- 
ets. The rooms are heated 
by hot air, which is forced 
through registers by a large 
fan-wheel. The same power 
is used in summer to secure 
a cool current of air through 





dates three hundred and 
fifty patients. 

The Nursery, the home 
of the children, is a frame 
building, three stories and 
basement, with Mansard 
roof, one hundred and twen- 
ty by ninety feet. The 
basement contains the din- 
ing-room, play-room, and 
bath-room. The first floor, 
matron’s and _ sleeping- 
rooms ; the second floor has 
sleeping-rooms, schoolroom 
and recitation-rooms. The 
third floor is mostly occu- 
pied by the Catholic chapel. 
The building was complet- 
ed last year. The school is 
conducted by teachers from 
the city, under the supervi- 
sion of the Board of Educa- 
tion. The chapel is neat 
and commodious, and will 
seat about five hundred per- 
sons, 

The Refuge is a brick 


building, three stories and basement, with three wings. Total size one 


hundred by ninety-eight feet. 


The basement is used for wash and 


bath rooms and storage. The first floor for steward’s department, with 
store for Island supplies, matron’s rooms, cutting-rooms, and sleeping- 
rooms ; the second and third floors are used entirely for sleeping-rooms, 
This building is a refuge for destitute cases, chiefly women and cuil- 
dren, and will accommodate four hundred and fifty persons. 

The New Barracks consist of a plain brick building, three stories 
and basement, one hundred and sixty by forty-four feet, with a projection 
in the rear for boiler-rooms, bath-rooms, etc., devoted entirely to desti- 





St. Vincent's Hospital. 


tute male emigrants. The 
basement is used for exer- 
cise and protection in cold 
weather; the other floors 
form three vast sleeping- 
rooms. The building is 
heated by steam, and will 
accommodate four hundred 
and fifty persons. 

he Dispensary Build- 
ing is the same in size and 
appearance as the Nursery 
Building. The basement is 
used for storage, kitchen, 
etc; the first floor for the 
dispensary, apothecary, and 
clerk’s apartments, dining- 
room for officers, etc. The 
upper floors furnish sleep- 
ing-rooms for officers, and 
wards for chronic diseases, 
with beds for two hundred 
and fifty patients. 

The New Dining-hall 
contains four large rooms. 
It is used as a dining- 
room for Refuge and desti- 
tute persons, and will seat 


the wards. Projecting from the corridor, in an opposite direction from | very comfortably from a thousand to twelve hundred people. 


the wings, is a fire-proof building, which contains the boilers, three in 
number, the engines, etc., the cook-room with eighteen steam-kettles | ment, each twenty-five by a hundred and fifty feet, with bath-rooms, 
and ranges, where the cooking for the entire island is done. Above is | kitchens, etc., attached. Each building will hold forty-five patients. 


the bakery with four ovens of a capacity each of three hundred loaves, | 





Fever Wards for Males. 


Surgical Ward for Males. 


Four brick buildings, one story and base- 


This is a three-story brick building, 
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twenty-five by a hundred and twenty-five feet, and has beds for one 
hundred and twenty patients. 

The Protestant Chapel Building is a two-story brick, twenty-five 
by a hundred and twenty-five feet. The first floor is used as a medical 
ward for women. The up- 
per floor is a Protestant 
chapel and reading-room. 
The chapel, in general de- 
sign, is like the Catholic 
chapel. 

The Boys’ Barracks is 
a two-story brick, and will 
accommodate eighty per- 
sons, 

The Fever Wards for 
Females —a__ three-story 
brick, thirty-five by a hun- 
dred and twenty-five feet, 
and has room for one hun- 
dred and twenty patients. 

The Lunatic Asylum is 
a three-story brick, with a 
basement, which is divided 
into close rooms for men 
and women, while the upper 
rooms are sleeping - apart- 
ments for each sex. On 
each side there is a yard 
for exercise. The building 
will accommodate one hun- 
dred and twenty-five per- 


sons, and is at the present time full of patients in all stages of Iu- | 


nacy. 

Besides these buildings there are the residences of the physician- 
in-chief, the superintendent, and deputy superintendent, also a store- 
house and a boat-house on the dock. 

In short, the Commission have on Ward’s Island every facility for 
administering to the physical wants of about four thousand sick or 
destitute emigrants. 

The number of aliens landed at the port of New York, from May 


5, 1847, to December 31, 1868, from whom commutation and hospital | 


moneys were received, was 
four million thirty-eight 
thousand nine hundred and 
eighty-one. 

The number treated and 
eared for in Ward’s Island 
institutions was one hun- 
dred and ninety-five thou- 
sand four hundred and six- 
ty-two. 

The number treated, 
cared for, relieved, forward- 
ed, etc., at the expense of 
the Commission, was one 
million one hundred and 
seventy-six thousand one 
hundred and twenty-six. 

Mount Sinai Hosprrat, 
No. 232 West Twenty-cighth 
Street, incorporated 1852. 
—This hospital was origi- 
nally known as “ The Jews’ 
Hospital in the City of 
New York,” and was found- 
ed by Sampson Louison, a 
wealthy Hebrew, who be- 
queathed a lot on Twenty- 
eighth Street for the insti- 
tution. The directors purchased an adjoining lot and erected the pres- 
ent buildings, which were opened to receive patients in 1855. The 
chief object of the hospital is to give medical and surgical aid to per- 
sons of the Jewish faith, but its doors have always been open to per- 
sons of all creeds, and all are treated with equal liberality. This insti- 


Institution for 





Asylum for Ly ng-in Women, 83 Marion St. 





tution is, therefore, one of the glories of the Hebrew people of New 
York. Here the hungry are fed, the naked clothed, and the sick 
healed ; and, in the event of death, the body is decently interred at the 
expense of the hospital. During the month of September, 1867, twen- 
ty-one victims of street ac- 
cidents were brought to the 
hospital by the pelice. All 
were received and treated 
gratuitously. 

The building will ac- 
commodate about eighty 
patients. Since it was 
opened about five thou- 
sand patients have been 
received, over four thou- 
sand of whom have been 
restored to health. Where 
a patient, in consequence 
of a surgical operation, has 
lost a limb, the directors 
have always raised among 
themselves a sum sufficient 
to procure an artificial one. 
In 1863, two of thedirectors, 
Benjamin Nathan and Jo- 


~= ae | ‘ seph Fatman, offered to con- 


tribute the sum of $10,000 
each on condition that the 
Board would raise $50,000 
as a permanent fund. This 
was soon accomplished. 
There is a synagogue in the building; but every patient has the 
| privilege of calling in a minister of his own faith. 
When the hospital was built, the location was all that could be 
| desired; but this is no longer the case. The directors have, there- 
fore, leased from the city suitable grounds on Lexington Avenue, be- 
tween Sixty-fifth and Sixty-sixth Streets, for the term of ninety-nine 
| years, at a nominal rent of one dollar per annum, on which they pro- 
pose to erect a new hospital that will cost two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars. 
Tue Nursery anp Curtp’s Hospirar, Corner of Fifty-first Street 
and Lexington Avenue— 
This institution was found- 
ed in 1854, and owes its ex- 
istence mainly to the exer- 
tions of Mrs. Cornelius Du 
Bois, its philanthropic di- 
rectress. Its original ob- 
jects were the care of the 
infants of wet-nurses, and 
the daily care of the chil- 
dren of those parents whd 
were obliged to leave them 
while they labored for their 
support. It had been dis- 
covered that.many of the 
children of wet-nurses died 
—that they were sacrificed 
to the children of the 
wealthier classes. The idea 
of such a charity was re- 
ceived so favorably, that 
in less than three weeks 
ten thousand dollars were 
subscribed, and in less than 
three months the house 
first selected was full. It 
was soon found necessary 
to separate the sick chil- 
drer. from the healthy ones, which led to the founding of a child’s hos- 
pital, and soon the two institutions were merged into one. At first, the 
enterprise met with many obstacles ; but success attended every effort, 
and, after receiving from the State the sum of ten thousand dollars, and 
| also aid from the city, the institution seemed sufficiently established to 
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warrant a further extension of its charity. The number of illegitimate 
children denied admission, in accordance with the rules of the institu- 
tion, enlisted the sympathies of the foundress of the Nursery; but, not 
being seconded by the other managers, she was unable to do any thing 
for them. The city authorities, however, recognizing the necessity for 
a foundling-hospital, appropriated twenty-five thousand dollars, and 
gave the ground adjoining the Nursery for the requisite buildings. 
But the structure was hardly completed when the war broke out, and 
it was taken for a soldiers’ home. At the close of the war, it was 
restored to its original purpose. During these years, diligent inquiry 
showed that the field of usefulness of the institution would be greatly 
extended by opening a lying-in asylum. This was accordingly done 
in the upper wards of the Foundling Hospital. The Nursery and 
Child’s Hospital, therefore, embraces four distinct charities : the Nur- 
sery, the Hospital, the Foundlings’ Home, and the Lying-in Asy- 
lum. 

The number cared for, from March 1, 1868, to March 1, 1869, was: 
children, six hundred and seventy-four; adults, three hundred and 
forty-eight. The number at present in the institution is: children, 
two hundred and thirty-six ; adults, one hundred and ten. 

Sart Vincent’s Hosprrat, No. 195 West Eleventh Street.—This 
hospital is under the direction of the Sisters of Charity, and was in- 
corporated in 1849. The care of the sick, abandoned poor is the 
primary object of the institution. In 1856, the Sisters rented the 
building where they now are, which was formerly a half-orphan 
asylum. After altering and repairing the building, and adding a large 
wing, it was opened for patients in 1857. There are many who sup- 
pose that St. Vincent’s is a self-sustaining institution—that its income 
more than exceeds its expenditures. This is by no means the case; 
St. Vincent’s is at present in debt. Dr. Hughes, the resident physi- 
cian and surgeon, in his report for last year, says: “‘ At no epoch in 
the history of St. Vincent’s have their necessities had a greater claim 
on public and private charity than at present. Besides the daily ex- 
penses, which time multiplies into momentous figures, the Sisters have 
purchased the ground on which the main building stands, also an ad- 
joining lot on Twelfth Street. To meet the exigency, the means are 
limited ; but, with trust in the providence of God and the charity of 
His people, the Sisters confidently look to the future for the discharge 
of all their obligations.” 

Although a Roman Catholic institution, its doors are open to the 
afflicted of every denomination, and patients are allowed to call in 
any minister they choose. 

The hospital contains one hundred and fifty beds, is admirably 
regulated, thoroughly ventilated, and the very perfection of neatness. 
It is, besides, provided with a number of elegant private rooms. 

The Sisters receive no remuneration, nor do the hospital funds 
contribute more than their daily sustenance. 

The average number of patients treated yearly at St. Vincent’s is 
eight hundred and fifty-three, about one quarter of whom, last year, 
were charity patients. 

Tue Asytum For Lying-tIn Women, No. 85 Marion Street.—This 
institution is nearly half a century old. Its principal object is to fur- 
nish comfortable accommodations and skilful attendance to exemplary 
women during confinement. Seventy-five children were born in the 
asylum last year. 

Asytum ror AGrep Inpicent Femares, No. 226 East Twentieth 
Street.—This institution dates its existence from the year 1813. Its 
object is to provide a home for aged women “ who have seen better 
days,” whose former social position and general cultivation and re- 
spectability naturally deter them from seeking an asylum in the com- 
mon poor-house. In 1816, the association received from the Common 
Council the sum of three hundred dollars, and, the year following, 
two hundred and fifty dollars, which is, we believe, all the aid it has 
ever received from the public treasury. 

In 1833, the project of erecting a building suitable for an asylum 
Was proposed; but for good reasons the structure was not begun till 
1837. The ground was given by Peter G. Stuyvesant, and John 
Jacob Astor contributed five thousand dollars. In the fall of 1838, 
the building was completed, and opened for the reception of inmates. 
In 1846, an infirmary was built on an adjoining lot, toward which Mr. 
Astor gave three thousand dollars. 

The asylum will accommodate about ninety persons. At present 
it contains eighty beneficiaries. 

No one is admitted who is under sixty years of age, and all who 








are received are required to pay fifty dollars, and to come provided 
with a good bedstead, bed, bedding, and furniture for a room. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


THE DRAKE DIFFICULTY. 








HEN a person has sufficient conscience to be hindered in devo- 
tion to art by duties, we may look fora perfecting of character, 
but probably not for that of genius. Power must not be irritated by 
avoidable outside attacks—it has enough to do to control what it finds 
within ; nor must its sovereignty be questioned. I am led to these 
conclusions as I recall the experience of Mr. Drake, our organist, whose 
musical root came to such glorious flowering in his daughter. If any 
of our church people are alive to this day, they may be surprised that 
I should claim a very high place for “poor Mr. Drake,” and I shall not 
attempt to prove his right to such place, here or elsewhere. It is per- 
fectly clear to my own mind that only his conscience stood in the way, 
hindering his oceupying the highest place and fame. And my nephew 
agrees with me. 

Perhaps you know my nephew, Julius Stanley? then you will be 
disposed to place a higher value on my judgment, as it is well under- 
stood that, when he claims musical genius as the possession of any man 
or woman, the opposite opinion, held by rival critics, is entitled to very 
little respect or value. Rarely does he make use of that dangerous 
word, genius. 

Mr. Drake had not a jubilant temperament, nor even a steadily 
hopeful one—exceeding little buoyancy. He dwelt among the minors, 
The music required of him, when the church was in her sorrowful pen- 
itential moods, came from his fingers with a heart-breaking pathos ; he 
brought pomp and pride to their knees, at least for a moment, by a chord. 
Still, he was splendidly equal to Christmas, and to Easter also, though 
his art on those occasions becawe more perceptible, partaking of the 
character of those other ornaments, sometimes brought in to heighten 
ecclesiastical effects, the blazonry of tablets, frescoes, embroidery of 
altar-cloths, ete. 

When it was rumored that he would marry Miss Liscombe, who oc- 
casionally came to our church to hear the music—she had been his pu- 
pil—nobody believed it. Fortunate it would have proved for all con- 
cerned, had the marriage been as impossible as it was supposed to be. 
It was altogether an infatuation, as what ordinarily passes under the 
name of love, no doubt is, in the main. But the infatuation lasted too 
long, and carried the victims too far. Miss Liscombe walked into our 
church one Sunday morning with the organist, who, having opened a 
pew door for her, returned to the organ-loft. It was of course felt 
throughout the congregation, that this act was an announcement of inten- 
tions, or of fact. Either they were married or they were going to be. 
They were already married. They had been married that morning in 
the vestry-room by our minister, with the sexton for witness. I don’t 
know whether Miss Liscombe had been as easily won as one of Spiel- 
hagen’s heroines, but I think it more than likely, for Mr. Drake had all 
his life been absorbed by his musical studies and his work, and, unsug- 
gested, the idea of asking this young lady to share his humble fortunes, 
could hardly in the nature of things have occurred to him. 

For six .nonths the organist had lived in the little house next mine, 
and the willow-tree in the corner of my yard overshadowed his cottage. 
Persons who had occasion to consult the music-master as likely as not 
rang my door-bell, and stood in my entry inquiring, the cottages were 
so much alike in their exterior. My uncle, who built them, had taken 
care to make the places delightfully attractive by planting flowering- 
shrubs and vines, and erecting trellises for the same, and what he par- 
ticularly required of his tenants was, that grass and shrubbery should 
be kept in the most flourishing condition. The houses stood at the 
end of the street, and had only been completed within the year—and 
Mr. Drake and I were the first occupants. But the yards and gardens 
were not new. An old mansion had occupied the building-site, and 
this had been removed by my uncle, who, I have not a doubt, were he 
living at this day, would heartily indorse the tearing down of the New 
York Hospital, St. Paul’s Church, Yale College, and every other old 
building in this young land. No champion he for a thing that was 
merely venerable. He illustrated in his own career the veracity of his 
principles, dying at fifty, before he had a gray hair, or a too-percepti- 
ble wrinkle. Geology always found a steady opponent in him—he 
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scouted at antiquity. But he left that old willow standing in the yard, 
and the Drakes and myself might rejoice in its wide shadow. I have 
sometimes thought that my nephew has derived more than he suspects 
from our uncle—I mean that which makes him a terror as a critic. 
Reproducers and copyists find little mercy at his hands, but all hail to 
the adventurous pioneers ; to singers who sing their own songs—above 
all, to Felicia Drake—but my pen runs away with me—Felicia Drake 
was not born yet! 

Mr. Drake had taken the house I speak of in the spring, and a niece 
of his lived with him until Miss Liscombe came as Mrs. Drake ; shortly 
after her arrival it was seen, of course, that there was no room for an- 
other woman there, and so the niece withdrew. And now we had music! 
Mrs. Drake seemed to be in heaven, where some good people assure us 
nothing except singing is done. 

I make no pretence to omniscience in this sketch. I do not know 
what took place every day and every hour next door. I was only the 
nearest neighbor to this pair, and in the way of seeing more of them 
than most persons in Bath could have seen. I mean in those days. We 
attended the same church ; for years I had had a speaking acquaintance 
with our organist; my nephew, at that time seven years old, was his 
. pupil; so of course some intercourse was kept up between us, but I 
was not particularly drawn toward this bride, and she found my power 
of attraction slight. I knew of course concerning the young couple, 
what everybody appeared to know, that the marriage was without con- 
sent of the bride’s father, in opposition to his wish, indeed, and that 
she never went home to visit—and that her father never visited her in 
her husband’s house; that she was an only child, moreover—and that, 
a short time after she left home, expecting of course to return to it so 
soon as her father ascertained that he could not live without her, he 
had married a second time. Rumor told me this, and Mrs. Drake con- 
firmed rumor, when our acquaintance had assumed a tolerably-friendly 
shape. Intimate we never were, as I have said already. 

Mrs. Drake had little to do with members of the congregation, and 
she dropped out of the circle in which she had moved as a girl, easily, 
as people can do in cities. After the exchange of half-yearly visits be- 
tween herself and her old friends, intercourse nearly ceased. She had 
then Mr. Drake. Alas, yes! And it became evident, as time passed 
on, that the fit of musical enthusiasm, which had drawn her on into mar- 
riage, had left her to dull gyrations in the pool, as a spar carried over 
Niagara may move in a sluggish round far down the river in the cold 
shadow of the surrounding walls of rock; happy spar, could it but be 
swept on again into the current, and so borne on to a wider and nobler 
deep ! 

When I saw the gravity which settled upon the organist, who had 
been a cheerful-visaged man, I wished that I had not discerned it, or 
that he had known how to conceal it from the world at large. He did 
not conceal it even from Julius. The boy came home one day from 
church, where he had been to take a lesson, and said: “ Aunt, I don’t 
want to go to Mr. Drake any more.” I can recall now the look with 
which he said it, and the voice. He had been singing and playing about, 
but all at once he stood still, and became very serious, and I began to 
fear that the time had come, which I bad always been expecting, when 
I should have some sort of difficulty with the chu. “ Why don’t you 

want to go?” Lasked. “ Because he makes me so lonesome.” “ But 
such beautiful music, Julius!” “ Yes, I know I must go again for the 
“music! He says there is nothing but music that w’.i make me bappy.” 
The child was soon at his sport again, but I saw how it was, if the man’s 
sadness could make itself so perceptible to the boy, and if he could 
begin already to express a conviction like this, that there was nothing 
in the world for a musician except music ! ; 

So it was that neither the man nor the woman had the wisdom to 
attempt an ascent, from the dreary flats on which they found themselves, 
to heights where the atmosphere was at least more pure, though the 
way was difficult. Instead of prudently attempting to make the best 
of each other, I perceived that one began to grow melancholy, and the 
other uneasy. Miss Liscombe had supposed that it would be felicity to 
live with Mr. Drake. Mr. Drake, when she beguiled herself with that 
notion, was simply music. And he had proved to be something be- 
sides! rather slow-going, rather dull outside of his sphere, nervous, im- 
patient, moody; destitute besides of the faculty of money-making— 
perfectly incompetent in the face of acreditor. What could be done 
with him? Of course unless she could answer this question out of the 
fulness of love—generous, magnanimous, perfectly true and indestruc- 
tible love—which is as unfathomable as heaven in its charities, it was a 
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dangerous one to harbor for an instant. She was incapable of so loving 
him, and she harbored it! She incurred the danger therefore and then 
—why then discontent necessarily, and the base train which follows dis- 
content. 

These were my inferences, derived from what passed before my 
eyes ; and I perceived, moreover, that the shape which the disappoint- 
ment of the organist would most readily take, would be not indignation 
against his wife, but a form of chagrin, as he perceived how far short 
he must come of the expectations of her enthusiasm. 

I should have seen no occasion for writing about these persons, but 
for the intimacy which, in the course of time, was established between 
Felicia and Handel Drake and Julius and myself. Felicia was the 
daughter of the organist, the first child born to him; there was only 
one other, born the next year, the boy, who was named Handel. 

I can remember the first time that Julius brought Felicia in to visit 
me. She was then three months old. I have never lost sight of that 
pretty picture since. It is of little consequence how my nephew looked 
in those days, still it gratifies me to say that he was the handsomest boy 
in Bath, and, as he held that little child in his arms—well! he is called 
a harsh critic—it is only because his mission is to fight till his death 
against every untrue thing done in music, and against every musical 
impostor—there is nothing hard in his nature—beautiful as the great 
sea, has it lain open under the eye of God. 

As summer followed summer, and the Drake children grew out of 
infancy, it was a pleasure to see them at their play together, these two 
boys, Julius and Handel, and the girl. The little things had a great re- 
spect for Julius—his word was law to them, and I was thankful when I 
saw how readily he could turn from the studies which he pursued so 
ardently, for a romp with them. It was reasonable to suppose that the 
children would have musical taste to cultivate, and that their father 
would make the most of it. 

Felicia must have more than answered his expectation. Handel 
came far short, for, in spite of his fine organization, and his fine name 
too, he had no musical aptitude which would encourage cultivation. “I 
am going to play as well as father does. I am going to understand 
music,” Felicia would say. I recall the day when the little creature 
first announced this determination to me, and how she stood and looked 
when she had spoken, evidently expecting an outcry of astonishment 
on my part, that she should predict any thing so preposterous. “ See 
that you do,” I answered. “Handel says no,I cannot. But Julius 
does'nt say so, Julius knows best. He thinks that you will, and you 
know that you will,” said I. “I must of course,” she said—“that is 
what I was born for.” 

I fancied that, as she said this, she had a revelation that strength- 
ened her belief in the prophecy there was in her words. 

One afternoon, as I was standing at my window looking at the young 
folk in the next yard, I heard their names pronounced—“ Felicia, Han- 
del, come in.” It was their father who spoke. The tone of his voice 
had an unnatural sound, and I stood a moment almost expecting that 
I might be called next, itseemed to me so clear that something had 
happened, or was about to happen. We had two or three wet, chilly, 
disagreeable days after that, and I heard and saw nothing of my neigh- 
bors. At last the clouds rolled away before a brisk wind, the sun 
shone, and people were drawn out of their dismal in-doors. Then I 
saw Felicia again. 

She was alone and I called to her, “ Where is my boy ?” She looked 
up toward my window, and what a face of misery it was! She did not 
answer. “I don’t see Handel,” I said, “ where is he?” “He is gone,” 
she then answered, I could see with what reluctance. “ Gone where?” 
I asked; but, instead of telling me, she went quickly into the house. 
After a moment, as she did not come out again, I understood that she 
had gone in to avoid further questioning. 

The next day I heard through one of our church people that Mrs. 
Drake had left her husband and gone back to her father. I felt as if a 
plague had broken out in the neighborhood. How I longed for Julius, 
who had been away from home a week attending to business connected 
with the Musical Journal which was just then being established. When 
he came he hai heard of the calamity, but he seemed not to regard it 
as one. He considered the move a good one, he said, for of course 
Mrs. Drake would return, and with better notions than she had brought 
into Drake’s house the first time ; but, though he talked in that way, I 
knew there were other feelings, which he did not express to me, in his 
heart, when I saw him talking with Felicia. He knew how to console 
the poor child. 
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This separation made a good deal of talk in the church, and opinion 
was of course divided. Nobody thought that Mrs. Drake had done the 
right’ thing—no real fault was to be found with our organist—but many 
pretended that they could understand what a trial it must have been to 
a woman of her culture and associations to put up with obscurity and 
poverty for the sake of a man like Mr. Drake. 

It was of course impossible that she should love a commonplace 
character like his—she had made a mistake—and when she discov- 
ered that she had, it was at least honest to cease from pretence. But 
there were others who thought it a pity that she could not make the 
best of the portion she had chosen, and, for the sake of her children, 
help them to present a solid family front to the world. 

A few days after I had spoken to Felicia from my window, it may 
have been the very next day, I think it must have been, I noticed Mr. 





' Drake’s niece in the yard, and soon after Felicia came out. I told her 

. that I was expecting a visit from her, and, as if she had been waiting 

for the invitation, she came over immediately. 

; “T hear that you are going to stay with your father,” I then said, 

to relieve her mind at once, if she were doubting whether I had heard 

, of what had happened. 

l “ Yes,” she said, ‘‘I am.” Her beautiful gray eyes filled with tears, | 

. but she looked at me in a way that would have made me hang my 
head if I had contemplated any disloyalty to our friendship. Child 

j though she was, she seemed to feel herself my equal, in her great grief, 

» and I felt when I looked at her that her childhood was far out of sight, | 

4 and had passed forever away. | 

I “ And you mean to play as well as he does very soon?” said I, 

° thinking it would be well to remind her of her ambitious determina- | 

a tion. 

, “T don’t know,” she answered, with face downcast. 

“Oh, but that is what you engaged to do, and Julius and I expect | 
el it. He will be asking you some day to write a piece of music for the | 
o journal.” 

I “ Then I will not disappoint you,” she said, and, after standing still | 
d for a few seconds, looking into futurity, I could but think, she ran out 
ont of the house. I did not attempt to binder her going. I knew that in 
od this state of affairs it was best that she should feel under no constraint, 
ut and that, if there was any thing that she would like to tell me, the best | 
be time for telling would be when she perceived that it would be a relief | 
a to speak. 
ne One morning she came, and, after several awkward attempts to ex- | 
is press herself, said, “I saw Handel last night.” 

I was very glad to hear it, and told her so, for I knew how very | 
h- lonely she had been without him. 

. “Yes,” she said; “but he could not help going with mother,” as 
ng if she felt that there was a reason why she should justify him. 

- “Why could he not?” I asked. 
ice “ Because he will be a man, and mother must have one of us, and it 
rat must be Handel of course. A girl wouldn’t be any thing. .. . Grand- 
ad father is going to send him to the naval school when he is old enough. 
ly, He is going to be an officer.” 
gh- “ And you are going to live with your father?” 
an “Tam. I couldn’t live without him.” 
aT “ And I know,” I said, “ that he couldn’t live without you, Felicia. 

Besides being the best pupil he has, you are his dear daughter.” My 
ced words were followed by another swift departure, but she came again so 
not soon that I felt the way between us was now perfectly open. When 


e, she could speak with freedom, and I saw that it would be a relief to her, 
I allowed her to do so, and she told me that, when her father called 


se. Handel and herself into the house that afternoon, he gave them their 
she choice to go with their mother, or to stay with him as they pleased. 

It was a crue! thing to ask them to make the choice, he said, but it 
{rs. would be better for all of them, for their peace of mind, and for their | 
if a self-respect. I could imagine the quiet dignity with which he spoke 
lus, these words. Then their mother had said that she could not part with 
ted the boy, and that made Felicia angry, and she said that she could not 
hen live without her father, and so it had been decided, and Handel went 
d it with his mother. In his grandfather’s house, I could easily understand, 
arse the boy would have advantages he would not have at home. This 
ight thought had, no doubt, acted powerfully on his mother—the time had 
y, I come when she must show that she was really one with the organist if 
te such was the fact. Codperation with him for the advantage of her 
sole 


-children—codperation, which would involve a necessity of long-con- 
tinued and cheerful self-denial—coéperation, which would prove identi- 











| never be fit for any thing, aunt.” 
series, rather, of painful operations-—we suffered more than she did, for 








| fication almost, was now necessary in order to secure that welfare. But 
if that was impossible, then she must look to others for their advance- 
ment. I could see, too, the nature of the spirit which had been aroused 
in Handel when called upon to decide between his parents. If he went 
with his mother it was because the man uprose within him, perceiving 
| that a man’s work must speedily be done by him in her behalf; if he 
remained with his father his place was that of a dependant, and his 


part, submission. 

The grief, mortification, and resentment, occasioned by the publicity 
attaching to the state of their domestic affairs, made Felicia’s heart a 
soil on which pride and ambition had rank growth. She would con- 
quer all that was obnoxious in that notoriety, and give people some- 
thing to talk about that was worth their while. She would also compel 
her mother to repent the step she had taken, and the way she had 
thrown her off. She would frustrate every effort that was made, or that 
would be made, to effect a real separation between herself and Handel! 
It was hard to forgive the boy for having left her father and herself, 
that he might go with her mother. But though he had gone away he 
should not stay away. How jealous she became of every thing that 
hinted at alienation! And after a time how reticent she was! Julius 
said to me “ We must take that egregious pride out of her, or she will 
But it was a painful operation—a 


e 


we could see that the pride was only protective—and that she had per- 
mitted it to spread over her whole nature, only because of the agonizing 
humiliation which she had endured on account of this domestic revolu- 
tion. 

When Handel ceased to come to the house by daylight, and made 
his visits in the evening, instead, she asked herself, and asked me, 
what he meant by it. Was it really because he felt more certain of 
finding her then at home ? or, rather, was it to avoid the remarks of the 
neighbors that he chose the friendly cover of darkness? If he would 
only be brave about all this! In these visits, I soon perceived, he was 
subjected to a scrutiny as searching as.though he were in the witness- 
box and sworn to tell all he knew. He asked her once, and she duly 
reported the conversation to me, what she would have thought of him, 
if he had declined going with their mother when she claimed him— 
evidently desirous to make his sister see that he had taken the right 
course on that occasion. 

“J am sure she hasn’t taken all of you, and that no one can come 
between us,” she answered, 

“ And she could not have both of us,” he said. 

“She couldn’t have me if it was a choice, you are right about that.” 

“ Oh, Felicia,” I said, “she is your mother.” 

“T know it. Handel reminded me of it—but don’t I know that if 
father had been a rich man mother would never have left him—and 
that is what I asked him—but I was sorry I did, for it only made him 
fret, and I am afraid he will only be thinking all the time how he can 
make the most money soonest.” 

“There is that danger,” I admitted—for I saw there was a chance 
of her doing some damage to the boy by this bitter, useless tattle. She 
looked very unhappy, and hid her face from me as she went on, “ But 
oh, aunty, I said something worse than that; I said that I should 
teach music, and so try to make up to father all that he and mother 
took from him! Then he was right angry and asked what he took from 
father ? and I said it was all one who had the benefit of what was paid 
out—father must earn the money and pay it, but if mother went to law 
she couldn’t get one dollar.” 

“ Felicia, you must never speak another word like that,” said I. 

“He said that if I did he never would come back again.” Then 
that sorrowful young creature tried to still the quick beating of her 
heart to put down her grief—and fain would have hidden even from 
me all that she felt. “I told him I wasn’t going to tattle that way— 
but it was the truth ; and then he said that mother couldn’t go to grand- 
father like a beegar. No—I said—she couldn’t, and she had no right 
to go at all, but I was glad she had gone, though we were all ruined by 
it. Isn’t that the truth, aunty?” 

“ Well,” I said “no; I can’t think that, Felicia. It isn’t very pleas- 
ant—indeed it is too dreadful, as you say, for any thing, one way of 
looking at it—but I cannot help thinking that after a while all will 
come out right, somehow. You are not all ruined, certainly.” 

“ But oh, what a world this is!” she groaned. “ Handel has some 
hope though,” she said, with a brightening face. “ Grandfather is going 
to get him a place, as I told you, in a naval school—but, he said, I de- 
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served to hear it too, but, oh misery ! to hear him say it—he would, some 
day, pay father back every dollar he paid for them, soI might make my- 
self easy about the money they were having.” 

Poor child, it was easy to see that she had shed many bitter tears 
over her recollection of that interview. 

“You must think no more about this,” I said. “When Handel 
comes down again bring bim in here and we will have some music—and 
we will try to find Julius, and then it will seem quite like old. times. 
You must keep up Handel’s courage. I am glad he and you have said 
these things to each other, for now they are all out, and you will not be 
so foolish as to say them again, or think of them even, for they will 
only make you unhappy.” 

“ And he says that we must all be together again,’ 
looking at me and smiling through her tears, “ It will come right for 
us if we only do our duty-—yes, that is what he said.” 

So I could see that the heavens had opened, and that a perpendicu- 
lar path had been revealed to these children by which they might climb 
out from the pit into which they had been plunged. 


’ 


she answered, 


The test to which Handel’s character was subjected was indeed a 


severe one. But he bore it nobly. It seemed to him that if the dis- 
cordant elements of this circle were to be reconciled it could only be by 
him, and he ever kept this aim steadily in view. Thus the one mem- 
ber of the family who was incapable of producing a musical sound, for 
Handel had no power of music except in his soul, seemed to have the 
clearest perception of its nature and substance. 

When his grandfather succeeded in securing a place for him in the 
naval school the boy rejoiced in hope. He said good-by to Felicia with 
prophecies which warmed her heart and made her serious young face 
bright. His mother went with him to Annapolis. She had but to ex- 
press a wish that she might remain with her boy while he pursued his 
studies, and her father made it easy for her to do so. There was noth- 
ing he would not do for his daughter now that she had acknowledged 
the error of her life by returning to him—and I think it very probable 
also, that he was quite willing she should go away from Bath. There 
never could have been room at one time in any house for many women 
besides Mrs. Liscombe Drake. 

Felicia’s experience after Handel’s departure was one that has been 
lived over again and again. She gave her life up to duty and counted 
not the surrender among sacrifices. Other girls danced in the sun, she 
toiled meantime under a cloud. She must often have said to herself, 
whom she never attempted to impose upon, “ This is joyless business, 
this living;” but as often, I am sure, she reminded herself that she 
had chosen her position, and, “joyless” though it might be, there was 
no other which, under the circumstances, she would have accepted or 
preferred. Often, also, I knew she was reminding herself of Handel’s 
prediction, and that event which he had promised should come to pass, 
the one thing he was living for, a reconciliation. 

All the while, with what fuel was her honest musical enthusiasm 
being fed and nourished! “ Why,” said Julius, “ with such persistence, 
and such perception, it will be a miracle of the worst kind if she doesn’t 
become one of the best of performers and best of composers too.—Just 
hear that.” We were sitting in our parlor when he spoke, and he 
threw down his pen that he might listen to the music proceeding from 
next door. In a few minutes he rushed out of the house bare-headed, 
and then I heard a little break in the music, and after that a proce- 
dure—and songs that were songs, I assure you. It seemed to me that 
Julius was never quite his old self after that night—at least so far as 
next door was concerned. But I may well ask myself whether he 
had ever been entirely himself since he began to talk with her about 
music? No—they were parts of a whole—and they interpreted music 
for each other. 

Felicia told me one day that she had ventured to tell her father of 
Handel’s prophecy. She had done this, she said, to cheer him, he was 
so desponding, and she had reason ever after to rejoice that she had 
dared thus far. Such an expression of gladness came into his eyes, 
when he said, “I am thankful that I have you, my dear child. But it 
is an unspeakable satisfaction that my children can see that, while we 
live in this way, we are all wrong, and nothing can go well with us.” 
She thought that she could perceive the signs of renewed interest in his 
work, and in all joy-giving things, from the day when he was permitted 
to share this expectation of his children. 

She told him none too soon. He rejoiced none too long in the 
knowledge that this strong bond of sympathy and of purpose united 
his daughter and his son. For a danger long impending, of which he 








had no apprehension, came upon him as a thief in the night, and by a 
stroke disabled him from shoulder to heel. - 

The misfortune, great though it was, illustrated yet again the truth 
of the old saying, “‘ The worst thing never happens.” It came in the 
summer, at a time when the greater part of the congregation were scat- 
tered. One of Felicia’s first thoughts was, “ How fortunate!” Even 
in the midst of her tribulation this thought came. Long before autumn 
she would be able to master the organ sufficiently at least to fill her 
father’s place. And so, from asking herself why she had been sent 
into the world to bear disgrace and poverty, she began to ask noth- 
ing further than that she might be preserved in life as long as her 
father should have need of her. 

For some time she continued to expect the return of her mother. 
She daily looked for it. Though in her letters to Handel she merely 
mentioned that their father was not well, it seemed to her impossible 
that from some other direction her roother should not hear the extent 
of the calamity. To do her justice, Mrs. Drake knew nothing of it. 
The satisfaction she daily derived from the progress her young cadet 
was making was not disturbed by her knowledge of what was going on 
far away in the humble house, which she had not entered since the day 
of her abdication. 

In the winter Handel returned to Bath, ostensibly to wish his grand- 
father a happy New Year—as he had come for only a few days’ visit, 
his mother did not accompany him. 

My opinion was that he came mainly to ascertain how things were 
really going with Felicia. The handsome quarters in which his mother 
was established, the society she had, his own gay associates, the very 
zest with which he was pursuing his studies, made him think, I doubt 
not, with more and more apprehension of Felicia, made him shrink from 
temptations to self-indulgence with more and more repugnance. Though 
his grandfather had made ample provision for his mother’s support, and 
for his own likewise, be derived no satisfaction from the thought that 
all this had been secured at so great a cost. 

When he learned his father’s real condition, and Felicia told him all 
when she found that she must, and that she could no longer bear the 
burden alone, he cried aloud, “ What are you doing? what have you 
done? what can you do, Felicia?” 

“T shall do what I have been doing,” she answered. “ What else 
can I? Everybody has been very kind to us.” * 

“You hadn’t confidence enough in me to tell me the truth!” he 
exclaimed. ‘ What right has any body to be more kind than I?” 

“Dear Handel,” she answered, “ what could you have done?” 

“T could have shared all this with you. A brother is born for ad- 
versity.” 

“So is asister. Don’t accuse me. I can’t bear that,” said Felicia. 
“You know what it would have been to have had you here with me. 
But it couldn’t be. And so I did what I thought was best. How could 
I let you lose a whole year?” 

“Grandfather shall help you! I shall go tell him,” he exclaimed. 

“ Not one word to him,” said Felicia—and I know how it pained her 
that she must say to him, instead of to the chief of sinners, “we have 
no need of his help.” 

“ And you sent that money to us just the same as if nething had 
happened ?” 

I know how she must have looked when he said that—how her gray 
eyes gleamed. But it could only have been a momentary satisfaction 
that her proud soul felt, and this was succeeded by a sense of shame 
that she should have allowed her feeling to flare up in Handel’s sight— 
and of shame, too, that she had been capable of entertaining it, “It 
was father’s debt,” she said. “He thinks of every thing. He asked 
me about the money, and when I told him it was ready, he said, send it.” 

“Very well. You have mother’s receipt for it,” he answered. 
“ But do you suppose that I am going back to Annapolis? I shall ask 
grandfather to find some work for me that will pay at once.” 

“ Can you think how I felt when he said that, aunty,” said Felicia to 
me. “I told him that was the last drop, and that it would kill me, 
and that I had known all along that his lot had been hardest, and how 
afraid I had been that he wouldn’t be able to be true to himself. At 
last I made him see it all as I saw it, and we understood each other. 
Really, at last, we did understand each other. But oh, aunty, what a 
work I am making of it, all the time trying to do my duty. I never say 
the right thing. I never feel the right thing. I shall have to be made 
all over new.” 

Thank heaven, I thought, there is material enough te make a dozen 
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good women, but not enough to make one like her mother. I thank 
the Lord this day, that I was able to mix a cup of consolation for that 
child. 

The next year Handel sailed away to the Pacific Coast under Com- 
mander S——. The fleet was ordered off on a three years’ cruise, and 
Mrs. Drake returned to her father’s house. And now they all lived on 
letters. 

Letters came to Felicia and her father, in which Handel always 
spoke of letters written to his mother, and in all these the hope and the 
expectation were broadly hinted, that the time would come when to 
write to one parent would be to write to the other also, and to his 
mother, I have no doubt, he wrote in the same strain. 

With that dear girl under my eyes constantly, it will, perhaps, not 
be wondered at that I began to feel myself a party concerned in this 
reconciliation, but I never was foolish enough to interfere with the 
work which the children of these parents had in hand. I knew that, 
unless Mrs. Drake returned to her husband because she had discovered 
that there was no other place for her in the world, she had far better 
stay away from him. 

She did finally return, but how do you suppose it happened? Simply 


‘ in this wise. First, there was a delay in the arrival of the mails; then 


came reports of tremendous gales at sea; and finally the poor woman 
had a dream of shipwreck, and when in the contemplation of that dream 
she perceived how possible it was that any day her world might come 
to an end, she began to reflect whether in the face of the dread future 
to look back merely on a life of ease, in which she had sought mainly 
her own gratification, was the retrospect that would prove most sooth- 
ing and most satisfying. 

All this brought her into Swan Street, and to the house next door. 
But first she sent a messenger inquiring when Handel had been heard 
from last, and the auswer given was, “In June;” and it was now 
October. 

I shared Felicia’s anxieties in those days, and she came at once to 
tell me when this messenger had been sent by her mother. 

“Ttis but a forerunner,” I said, “she will come herself, Felicia. 
Now show yourself the woman I believe you to be. Behave well.” 

She made me no answer, but when after a few days intervening she 
came in and told me that her mother had come back, and that she 
would remain, I had only to listen to her voice and to look at her face 
to feel assured that she had behaved well. 

“ But look here!” she said, when she had finished that report—and 
with remarkable brevity she had made it—and now she held up before 
my eyes a ship-mailed letter, and I felt her arms clinging around me, 
and her tears on my face. “Oh aunty,” she sobbed, “he could’nt die 
with this to happen, and I never shall have a fear for him again. The 
fleet will come home, and he will come the very time we expected at 
first.” 

I believed with Felicia—and our belief was answered. It would 
have been a hideous falling short had he not returned to his father’s 
house, and seen his mother there in the peaceful occupation of the only 
place on earth which she could rightfully hold. 

I never inquired narrowly into the thoughts of this reunited family. 
Angels sing songs of rejoicing over the repenting—at endless cost the 
work of redemption goes on—but into the hearts of the redeemed, let 
the Redeemer alone gaze. 

Putting out of sight those children, and making no account of their 
heroic persistency of faith and hope, it has always been to me a mat- 
ter of the greatest satisfaction that poor Drake lived to see his wife re- 
turn to him, and to say to her that she was welcome. His daughter’s 
successes in the church and in the world were a crown of rejoicing 
richer than is often given to man, but nothing of honor or of wealth 
that God or the community could have bestowed upon him, would have 
been worthy to compare with the blessing of this reconciliation. 

In view of the friendship which grew and strengthened between her 
parents while her mother gave herself to a service which was the only 
freedom she could find in this world—in view of this friendship, I say, 
the heart of Felicia was so soothed, consoled, enlightened, and subdued, 
that finally the honor with which she had been so proud to honor her 
father, expanded as an wgis over the form of her mother. 

That girl, evidently, was born for adversity—to meet it as a con- 
queror, never surrendering at any stage of the conflict. 

Long before Julius Stanley said to me, “I have won the prize of 
my life,” and embraced me, as I verily believe he would have embraced 
the poorest of musical pretenders at that moment, had he or she stood 





before him, I knew that there was only one woman in the world who 
was really born for him—that they were, as I have said before, equal 
‘parts of a whole. 

Though I have lived to see the end of her beautiful life, and of her 
splendid career—in Bath, not on earth, good friends—I am heartily glad 
of it, for now, as you know, her field is the world. And whether she 
lives still actually in the flesh, or only in those glorious songs which 
are on every music-speaking tongue, and in every music-loving heart, 
question me not too narrowly. Said I not that her life in Bath had 
ended, and that I was heartily glad ? 

As to Handel Drake, he is a man worthy to bear the name of him 
who sang the song of Creation, for by him, out of chaos, order was re- 
stored, and his life is a continually-repeated message of “ good will to 
men.” We can forgive him thut he has laid no claim to genius. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII.—HOW MISS CATERAN CARRIED HER POINT, 
AND HOW MR. ROWLEY CHANGED HIS WILL. 


By the doctor’s management, Miss Cateran was now installed in 
Mr. Rowley’s apartments, as had been arranged between Lawrence and 
Mrs. Rowley. Letitia was now in possession of the keys of office, and 
probably no minister of state had ever a keener appreciation of the 
profits of place. She had an early taste of its sweets, for in the first 
of the very few interviews she had with the unfortunate gentleman, 
he put a bank-note for a thousand francs into her hand, telling her 
in his feeble treble, that, it was a week’s expenses, and she would 
receive the same sum every Monday, whether he was able to see her 
or not. 

“Tl keep a strict account, sir,” said Letitia, in genuine agitation, 
between the impression he made on her with his ghastly physiogno- 
my, and the flattering glimpse she had of inevitable little pickings at 
the end of the week. 

“ But I want no account—I will have no account,” he replied, with 
sudden excitement ; “‘I have had too much of accountants.” 

“ Very well, sir,” said the poor lady, frightened by his manner, 
though the prohibition simplified her duties of housekeeping so much 
and so agreeably. 

She sat for awhile, longing to escape, but afraid to stir without his 
leave, his strange eyes were fixed on her so wildly. At length he sud- 
denly extended his wasted hand to her across the table, to meet hers, 
which was resting on it; he grasped it hysterically, and said, “ Leti- 
tia, be faithful to a deserted man!” 

The appeal was so unexpected, and so pathetic, that it over- 
powered her in the nervous state she was already in, and she burst 
into tears. 

“Don’t ery, but write a letter for me,” he murmured, letting go 
her hand, “to my brother. I want him near me. Do you think they 
will allow him to come?” 

“Who would prevent him, sir?” said Miss Cateran, recovering 
herself. 

“ Everybody, but if he only gets my letter he will come ; I say if 
he gets my letter. Nobody but you and I must know that I have 
written.” . 

“T can post the letter myself, sir,” said Letitia. 

“ That’s it, that’s it,” he cried; “ write what I bid you.” 

The writing-materials were on the table. The letter he dictated 
was very short, but the language was so vehemently touching, that 
Letitia was nearly in tears again. It was a great relief to her after 
the letter was written and sealed and directed, to be sent off imme- 
diately to post it. Before she went, however, he clutched her hand 
again, and said she must sometimes come in and sing some of her 
pretty French romances, which she used to sing for him long ago. 
But he never thought of it again. 

After Miss Cateran had seen Mr. Rowley two or three times, Law- 
rence saw her, and asked what she thought of his faculties. 

“ Perfect,” said Letitia; “makes his arrangements quite ration- 
ally.” 

“T am not surprised,” said the doctor; “ the patient in these cases 
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will often be perfectly rational with one person, and quite wild with 
another.” 

“ Why, dear me,” said Miss Cateran, “do you really suspect he is 
out of his mind?” 

Lawrence was in a hurry, and replied that he would rather not 
speak on that subject at present. 

Miss Cateran was placed in a dilemma on this and other similar 
occasions, between her wish to act right toward Mrs. Rowley, whose 
distress she really felt, and the feeling that it would be almost dis- 
honorable to betray the confidence which Mr. Rowley had placed in 
her so pathetically; but at the same time it is not altogether beyond 
the bounds of possibility that the advantages of her position may have 
helped to confirm her in the resolution she came to, that if Mr. Rowley 
was to be confined or treated as a lunatic, it should not be upon her 
evidence, or by her assistance. 

Still, snugly lodged, and well off as she was, she had a solitary life 
of it, and had many a dull hour on her hands, though up to her knees 
in clover. She was glad of the company of an Angora kitten, which 
the last lodgers had left behind them, and very angry with Mr. Wood- 
ville, for not so much as paying her a visit, which he might have done, 
without inviting her to his parties. 

Sut she was nearer her object than she imagined, since she was 
bent upon getting into the quatriéme. As soon as she had dined one 
day (she had her dinners daily from the most eminent restaurant 
in the faubourg), she trotted off to the Rowleys, and there she found 
Mr. Woodville in a warm argument with Arnaud, about Mr. Sandford’s 
sapient enterprise. Fanny was improving, and they were in better 
spirits about her that evening. 

““ We shail now hear Miss Cateran’s views, 

“Of what, dear?” said Letitia. 

“ Tell her all about it, Mr. Arnaud,” said Susan. 

Arnaud complied, laughing while he gave the account, and ended 
by saying, “ Only think of Mr. Woodville taking up gravely such a 


’ 


” said Susan. 


visionary scheme!’ 
“ But, pray, what is there visionary in it?” said Letitia, with in- 
imitable promptitude. “I think the idea charming, and the mind of 
the man who conceived it must be of a very high order.” 
“So it is,” said Woodville, triumphantly. “ His very stoop shows 
it; he is an Atlas, who carries a world of thought on his shoulders.’ 
“Men of that kind have often very extravagant notions,” said 


’ 


Arnaud. 
“ But that’s begging the question,’ 
“ Precisely so,” said Woodville. 
When Woodville rose, shortly after, Miss Cateran rose, too. The 
result was inevitable, as both were going not only the same way, but 
to the same house. They parted at the door of Mr. Rowley’s apart- 
ment, Mr. Woodville hoping Miss Cateran would favor him with her 
company on the following Wednesday, when he expected one or two 


’ 


said Letitia. 


other ladies. 

If Letitia was panting to get her nose into the guatriéme, there 
was another person in the house who was just as anxious to get his 
into the premier. Indeed, how could Mr. Sandford meet Miss Cateran 
so often on the staircase, going in and going out, without coveting the 
acquaintance of so pleasing a lady? The more saturnine his humor 
was, the more likely a girl who was up to fun, and as mercurial as 
quicksilver, was to tickle his fancy. And Mr. Sandford, like Letitia 
herself, had not to wait until the return of Wednesday for the gratifi- 
cation of his wishes. 

The artist visited Miss Cateran the next day, and she told him she 


was curious to see his original and interesting neighbor. A thought 


| 











immediately occurred to Woodville—another little dinner, to which he | 


would invite Mr. Sdndford. 
off very agreeably. 
large one, and Mr. Sandford, though always sombre and too much 
engrossed with his one idea, was extremely amusing. 

Sometimes, indeed, he seemed for a moment to forget his melan- 
choly, and broke out into flashes of merriment more in keeping with 
the character of Biron than of Jacques—like many a man bowed 
down under misfortunes, thought Woodville, he has once been gay 
and convivial, and the mirth of his happy days will still break out oc- 
easionally under the influence of bright eyes or a bottle. 
liked his wine, and drank his Cliquot and his Volnay as freely as an 


abbot. 


when dinner was over, the rest of the evening was spent in sipping | 


It was fixed for the next day, and went | 
Letitia could shine at a small party as well as a | 


Sandford | 


The guests were thoroughly pleased with one another ; and, | 





their coffee, chatting of the fine arts, and admiring the works of Mr. 
Woodville’s pencil. Among other things, he showed his guests the 
old sketch-book which contained his reminiscences of Orta. 

“Oh, surely that’s Mrs. Rowley!” exclaimed Miss Cateran, when 
she came to the page where he had sketched Miss Evelyn, and devel- 
oped her into a full-blown woman. 

“And who is the gentleman beside her?—Do you recognize 
him, too?” inquired the artist. The two drawings were on the same 
page. 

Letitia looked at it with attention. 
Mr. Alexander, is it not?” 

“ It was intended for him,” replied Woodville ; and then he related 
all the little circumstances, with which the reader is acquainted, of his 
tour with Alexander, and their meeting with the Evelyns. 

“‘T suppose you don’t know either the lady or the gentleman,” he 
said, turning to Mr. Sandford, who had just had a severe spasm of the 
orbicularis palpebrarum, 

“ Not at all,” he answered, gravely ; “ but, without knowing the 
parties, one can see what a charming picture it is.” 

Miss Cateran looked long and earnestly at it, thinking all the time 
what Mrs. Upjohn would give to know as much as she had learned in 
the last few minutes. 

It was now growing late, and Letitia rose to put on her shawl, and 
Woodville went to look for Honorine to get it for her. When she re- 
turned, shawled, Mr. Sandford, whose taste for drawing delighted and 
flattered his host, was still bent over the sketch-book, as if he found 
it hard to tear himself from its fascinating leaves. But he made the 
effort, and, after bidding the artist good-night, saw Miss Cateran to the 
door of her apartment. He promised, as they went down-stairs, to 
lend her a capital novel he had just read, and she in return hoped he 
would bring it to her himself. He called on her the next day with 
two books in his hand, one of which was the novel, and they had a 
long chat together about the dinner, and Mr. Woodville’s pictures, and 
the lions of Paris, hardly any of which poor Miss Cateran had yet 
seen, she was so much confined. 

“ Don’t you pity me, Mr. Sandford ?” 

““T hope your patient will soon be better,” he said, “ and then you 
will be free to take a little enjoyment.” 

“ He does not get better,” said Letitia, “his spirits are so terribly 
low.” 

“T was sorry to hear from Mr. Woodville that his doctors are un- 
easy about the state of his mind.” 

“Did Mr. Woodville tell you that?” said Miss Cateran. “ He 
ought to be more careful of what he says, and so ought the doctors, 
too. Besides, I don’t agree with them at all.” 

“ These doctors often confound mental anxiety with insanity,” said 
Sandford. “A man in weak health is often uneasy about the dis- 
posal of his property. He falls into low spirits, and they pronounce 
him insane.” 

“That's not Mr. Rowley’s case,” said Miss Cateran. 
ways heard that his will has been made years ago.” 

“‘T hope he has not forgotten you, Miss Cateran, in the will he has 
made,” said Mr. Sandford, pleasantly. 

“Indeed I am quite sure he has,” said Letitia, with a sigh. 

“* A good reason why he should make another,” said Sandford, with 
another pleasant smile, as he took his hat and made his bow, leaving 
a sweet odor behind him with his last words, as if Belinda’s box of 
perfumes had been broken on the carpet, and all Sabea was scattered 


“Yes, really, I think I do— 


“T have al- 


about. 

He was scarcely gone before the bell rang, and Mr. Sandford en- 
tered again. He had forgotten the other book which he had with him, 
but it was intended for poor Mr. Rowley, not for her; it was a book 
which he heard Doctor Lawrence say that Mr. Rowley wanted, but 
which was not to be had in Paris. 

“«* Law of Conspiracy !’” said Miss Cateran. 
the world !—what can he want with law-books ? ” 

“Impossible to say,” said Mr. Sandford, “but it will occupy his 
mind more than many a less dry subject. I happened to find it among 
my odds-and-ends of books, so I brought it to you to give it him, if 
you think proper.” 

“ Of course I'll give it to him,” said Letitia ; “ he will be very much 


” 


“Of all subjects in 


obliged to you, I’m sure. 
She sent the book in to Mr. Rowley by Thompson immediately after 
the recluse went, desiring Lim to say, should his master ask him from 
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whom it came, that it came from Mr. Sandford, a gentleman who lived | 


in the house, and who knew Doctor Lawrence. Thompson told her, 
when he returned, that Mr. Rowley had asked the question, and had 
repeated, over and over again, that it was very kind of the gen- 
tleman. Twice again that evening, Mr. Rowley repeated the same 
words. 
and settled him for the night was, “It was very kind of Mr. Sand- 
ford.” 

Doctor Lawrence, visiting his patient, as was his habit, the next 
morning before he rose, was surprised to see the book on the table, but 
made no remark to Mr. Rowley. He went to Miss Cateran, however, 
immediately, and inquired about it. 

“ He ought not to have had it without my permission,” said the 
doctor, rather sharply. 

“Dear me,” said Letitia, coloring up, “ who could have dreamed of 
a stupid law-book doing anybody any harm ?” 

She was so nettled by the doctor’s rebuke, that she ran up to Wood- 
ville to tell him how she was used. 

“Don’t you think I was right ?” said Letitia. 

“Of course you were,” said Woodville, “and how good and 
thoughtful it was of Mr. Sandford! Lawrence is a booby. Why, the 
way to make a man mad is to treat him like a madman.” 

“ Just what I always say,” said Miss Cateran—‘“ oh, dear, but that 
Centaur is wonderful ! ” 

“ Oh,” sighed the artist, “if it were but finished !” 

“T hope and trust it never will,” cried Letitia, with enthusiasm, 
“finishing would ruin it. Pray forgive me for intruding on you at 
this sacred hour, but I was so vexed.” 

And down she tripped again, — ing a sweet incense in her train 
also as she went. 

“ How mistaken I was,” ieee Woodville, “in my first impres- 
sions of that girl! I am not so easily deceived in men.” 

When Letitia went down, she found that Mr. Rowley had been 
wanting her. Going into his room, he told her he wished to see the 
gentleman who had sent him the book, and made her sit down and 
write Mr. Sandford a note instantly, with twenty injunctions of secrecy. 
In ten minutes she had an answer, regretting that he was so occupied 
that day that he could not possibly come at once, but, toward even- 
ing, he would have the honor of waiting on Mr. Rowley. At a later 
hour, another note came from Mr. Sandford, to invite Miss Cateran to 
a little déjeuner at eleven the next morning, at the Palais Royal, to 
meet Mr. Woodville and Doctor Lawrence; after which, a third note 
from the lady went up-stairs to ask Mr. Woodville to take her with 
him to the breakfast, which the artist came down himself to say he 
would be happy to do. 

“T am surprised,” quoth Miss Cateran, “ to find that the doctor is 
to be of the party.” 

“So am I,” said Woodville, “he seems so suspicious of poor Mr. 
Sandford all of a sudden.” 

“Some people would do any thing,” 
or a dinner.” 

Miss Cateran was greatly interested in Mr. Sandford’s visit to Mr. 
Rowley, and hoped nothing would interfere to prevent him from coming. 
Nothing did interfere. She introduced him herself into the sick man’s 
chamber. 

The arrangements of the room were pretty much as we have before 
described them. Mr. Rowley reclined on a sofa, the same ghastly 
figure, as far as the imperfect light allowed him to be seen. The 
treatise on conspiracy lay on the table, with slips of paper in it, here 
and there, marking passages which he probably fancied applied to his 
own case. It was with difficulty, so feeble was his voice, that Mr. 
Sandford heard himself thanked for his kind offices. 

“Tt was exceedingly good of you,” said Mr. Rowley, 
book with quivering hand, “ exceedingly good.” 

Mr. Sandford said such a trifle was not worth mentioning, and drew 
his chair close to the sofa. 

“Yes, but nobody but you would have done it,” said Mr. Rowley. 
“A man in my situation knows the value of such kindnesses.” 

“T wish sir,” said Mr. Sandford, in a low but distinct and earnest 
tone, “I knew the way to be of some real service to you. I trust the 
book has answered your purposes.” 

“Perfectly, perfectly; it must have given you a great deal of 
trouble to get it. The doctor said it was not to be had, but he had 
his orders,” 


said Letitia, “ for a breakfast 


tapping the 


The last thing he said when Thompson had undressed him | 





“Tt was no trouble at all,” said Mr. Sandford. “I chanced to 
have it.” 

| * “To have it !—very curious! Are you a lawyer, sir?” said Mr. 
Rowley, with some eagerness, as if he would have liked a friend the 
better for being of that profession. 

“No,” said Sandford, with a deep sigh, and with touching em- 
phasis on his words; “but when a man is a victim of conspiracy 
himself—” 

Mr. Rowley did not wait for the completion of the sentence. He 
raised himself on his elbow, fixed his gleaming eyes upon his visitor, 
and repeated, as if he was not sure he had heard him right— 

“Conspiracy! Did you say conspiracy ? ” 

“Of the worst kind, Mr. Rowley—domestic conspiracy; but let 
me say no more on the subject; it would only excite you, and Dector 
Lawrence would be displeased. Iam only to amuse you, sir, while I 
stay.” 

“ That scoundrel Lawrence ! 


” 


cried Mr. Rowley—“ that scoundrel 
He told you only to amuse me, did he? But you are 
amusing me. I was never soamused before. You said domestic con- 
spiracy, I think. Tell me all about it; it is my own case.” 
“Ah! sir,” said Mr. Sandford; “God forbid your case 
bad as mine—God forbid you were a man whose happiness has been 
blasted—whose peace has been destroyed by an unnatural conspiracy 
of those who were bound to him by all the ties of duty!” 
“ But I am just such a man, sir,” cried Mr. Rowley. 


” 


Lawrence! 


was as 


“ Your case 
is exactly my own. 

“Let me still hope not quite so bad,” persisted Mr. 
gently. 

“T tell you, sir, it is,” cried Mr. Rowley, his voice rising, and 
making an effort to raise himself on the sofa. 

“But you are not married!”’ said Mr. Sandford, with a thrilling 
stress on the last word. + 

“Not married! But Iam! so you have no advantage over me,” 
gibbered the wretched man, with a faint, hysterical laugh. 

“But your wife is not unfaithful, as mine was—do not tell me 
that.” 

“Good God, sir, our cases agree in every particular,” cried Mr. 
Rowley, standing bolt upright with the strength of his emotion. 
“Had you proof of her guilt?” 

“Enough to justify me in the sight of God and man in punishing 
her.” 

“ And how did you do that?” 

“Very simply, my dear sir. I made my will.” 

Mr. Rowley was silent, but he looked into Mr. Sandford’s face in- 
tently. 

“T rather should have said revoked a will I had made, and made 
a new one,” added Mr. Sandford. 

“Revoked!” repeated Mr. Rowley, lowering his voice, and ap- 
proaching his lips to his visitor’s ear. “ That’s the word. I have a 
will to revoke too; but I am so watched here,-and so beset with ene- 
mies on all sides, that I may die before I do it.” 

“You must not do that, whatever you do,” said Mr. Sandford. 
“Had I been so foolish as to dic, I should not have defeated the 
conspiracy, and punished my wife.” 

“No, of course,” said Mr. Rowley. 

“ And if I had put it off too long,” continued his companion, “I 
might never have done it either.” 

“T am helpless, utterly helpless,” cried Mr. 
do it to-day—I would do it this moment.” 

“Have you considered the new provisions 2?” inquired Sandford. 

“T have them on paper,” said Mr. Rowley. “I noted them down 
one day when they thought I was asleep, aud left me to myself for 
half an hour. I am watched as if I was a lunatic.” 

And from out of a slit in the lining of one of the sleeves of his 
dressing-gown, where it was cunningly hid, he pulled the paper he 


Sandford, 


’ 


Rowley, “ or I would 


” 


had drawn up. ° 

“T heartily 
ing the paper over to a window to look over it. 

“ But why can’t you? There is nobody else but vou. I have no 
other friend in the wide world, except that good girl there, who knows 
nothing about such matters.” 

When he returned to his seat, he laid the paper down on the table, 
and quietly observed that Mr. Rowley had let his wife off much easier 
than he had done his own. 1 


wish, sir, I could be of use to you,” said Sandford, tak- 
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“ But I have no proofs, as you had. I want proofs—proofs—only 


let me have proofs.” 

Mr. Sandford suddenly started, as if a new idea crossed his mind 
for the first time. 

“ Excuse me, sir,” he said. 
married a Miss Evelyn?” 

“T am the very man.” 

“Then your wife’s paramour is Mr. Alexander, the attorney.’ 

“ Why, all the world knows it,” said Mr. Rowley. 

“ And you want proofs,” said Mr. Sandford, putting his hand in his 
pocket and producing a paper carefully folded. 

“ Proofs, proofs,” said Mr. Rowley. 

“ Do you know Mr. Alexander by sight?” continued the other, pro- 
ducing from the side-pocket of his coat a water-color sketch. 

“No, not at all.” 

“No matter for that, I know him well,” said Mr. Sandford. 
“ Look at this pretty little picture. You will know the lady, and I 
will swear to the gentleman. Is that your wedded wife or not, Mr. 
Rowley, eh? Look well at her; be sure of it; don’t condemn her 
rashly. See how they are billing and cooing under the greenwood 
tree—innocent doves, Mr. Rowley—without thinking of you, Mr. 
Rowley. Well, if the lady is your wife, as sure as God’s in Glou- 
cester or the devil’s in hell, the other is Mr. Frederick Alexander, 
gentleman-attorney.” 

The unfortunate man grasped the picture maniacally, and grinned 
over it.” 

“T dare say you guess the painter. 
corner,‘W. W.’ He is fond of painting your wife. 
large picture of her, eh?” 

“ And for him—for the same fe-fe-fellow ; I know all about it from 
my sister-in-law.” 

“ And you wanted proofs! Do you want* proofs now?” resumed 
Sandford. “ Will you leave her half your estate now, eh, Mr. Rowley ?” 

“ Not an a-a-acre—not an a-a-acre. All my land to my brother. 
Nothing to her—neither land nor money.” 

“ Now, steady yourself, my dear sir; compose your nerves; collect 
yourself, and listen to me,” said Mr. Sandford, with one of those in- 
tense and powerful looks which exert absolute sway over the insane. 
“ T can serve you only on condition of your following my advice im- 
plicitly.” 

“T will,” murmured the maniac. 

“You must make such a testament as will not only take just ven- 
geance on that false woman, but will also stand against all the efforts 
which she and her lover will be sure to make to set it aside. For this 
purpose you must have the appearance of being dispassionate and just. 
Make a new will, revoking the former, which ought to be destroyed. 
Where is it?” 

“My brother has it.” 

“Tt ought to he destroyed, wherever it is. We must look to that 
afterward. Now, attend tome. Give your land to your brother, and 
leave your wife—” 

“ Nothing, nothing.” 

“But you must, to make your will plausible—to make it stand. 
Leave her five thousand pounds in money, and don’t diminish your 
daughters’ fortunes.” 

“ Not my daughter Fanny’s, but the other. 
against me.” 

“No, it can’t be. Leave what you take from your wife to your 
sister-in-law, or divide it between her and her daughter—except a 
thousand to Miss Cateran.” 

“Only a thousand,” said Mr. Rowley, submissively. 

“Oh, a thousand pounds will be enough to make her stand up for 
your will like a lioness.” 

Mr. Sandford disposed of every thing like a dictator. He had only 
to fix the victim with his relentless, determined eye, and he might 
have appropriated the whole property to himself. 

The wretched man would have had the business concluded at once, 
but Mr. Sandford said his visit had been too long protracted already, 
and suspicion must not be awakened. 

“ To-morrow, at eleven o’clock,” he said, “I will be here again with 
the will drawn, ready for you to execute. Be ready to receive me, and 
keep up your strength, sir, for the great act of justice you have to 
perform. Take food and wine; be strong in body as you arein mind. 
To-morrow, at eleven!” 


“Can you be the Mr. Rowley who 


’ 


You see his initials in the 
He painted a 


She joined her mother 








CHAPTER XXIX.—_MR. SANDFORD GIVES A BREAKFAST, AND 
MR. ROWLEY GIVES UP THE GHOST. 


Wuen a man invites a party of friends to a breakfast or a dinner, , 
he enters into an engagement which, though not legally binding, or 
such a contract as may be enforced by an action, puts him under a 
moral obligation, or at least a social one. Mr. Sandford at least con- 
sidered it in that light, for punctually at eleven o’clock the next day 
he was at the Café des Trois Fréres to receive his guests—if he 
had any business at the same hour elsewhere, leaving it apparently 
to mind itself. And he entertained his friends handsomely, like a 
man who, in his retirement, had not forgotten how things ought to 
be done on occasions for hospitality. As usual, he was gravely 
pleasant, talked less than he did at Woodville’s table, and perhaps 
not with as much abandon, but performed the part of host exceedingly 
well. In the conversation that took place there was nothing worth 
recording, except that Mr. Sandford took the opportunity of asking 
the doctor, as he was filling his glass, whether he approved of his vis- 
its to Mr. Rowley. 

“Oh, why not ?” said Lawrence, tossing off the glass; “see him 
as often as you like. Convert him to your scheme, nothing would do 
him more good.” 

Lawrence had already taken several glasses of Cliquot, and was as 
complaisant and pleasant as possible. 

“You will be a convert yourself one of these days,” said Mr. 
Sandford. “I am going over to England for a few days, and you will 
see what a list of adherents I shall bring back with me.” 

“When do you go, sir?” said Woodville. 

“ Probably to-night,” replied Sandford. 

“T must give you a letter of introduction to my friend Alexan- 
der,” said Woodville ; “though I don’t reckon on his joining our 
scheme.” : 

“T shall be happy to explain it to him, and, at all events, make 
his acquaintance,” said Mr. Sandford. 

The breakfast was so pleasant that it was near two o’clock before 
the party separated. Doctor Lawrence went on his daily rounds; 
Mr. Woodville took Miss Cateran to the Louvre; Mr. Sandford re- 
mained to pass the quart d’heure of the wit of Meudon. 

It was near four o’clock before Woodville and the fair Letitia 
returned to their respective abodes. Miss Cateran was admitted by 
Thomson, and at once read in his face that something extraordinary 
had happened in her absence. 

“ What is it, Thompson ?” 

“My master has made his will, miss.” 

Letitia could scarcely speak with surprise. 

“ His will!” she repeated ; “but he couldn’t have made it without 
assistance. Who has been with him?” 

“Only the gentleman, miss, who was with him yesterday. He 
came to see my master again this morning, soon after you went 
out.” 

“ Nonsense—impossible—ridiculous! you must be quite mistaken. 
I breakfasted with Mr. Sandford at the Palais Royal.” 

“Tf it was not the gentleman up-stairs, ma’am, it was his double. 
At all events, he assisted my master to make his will, and the nurse 
and I witnessed it.” 

“Does Mrs. Rowley know of it?” 

Without waiting for the man’s answer, Letitia flew like lightning 
up to Woodville (whom she found writing the letter of introduction 
he had promised Mr. Sandford), and told him what had occurred. He 
turned white as a sheet, and the first thing he thought of was Mrs. 
Rowley. 

“Thomson ought to have let her know what was going on,” said 
Miss Cateran. 

“ What could she have done?” said Woodville, “unless she had 
used actual violence? I see clearly how it all happened; he sent for 
some attorney or notary whom he knew, and whom Thompson stupidly 
took for Saudford. No doubt he has had this in his head for some 
time, and watched his opportunity of doing it when he knew you 
were out of the way.” 

“But he knew nothing of my going out this morning, or of my 
engagement to breakfast.” 

“Tt looks very strange,” said Woodville; “we must only hope it 
is no worse. Let us go down together.” 

They went down. Mr. Rowley had just inquired for Miss Cateran. 
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She went into him immediately, and found him lying exhausted on the 
sofa, his voice so feeble that she could scarcely hear him. He put a 
sealed paper into her hands, desired her to take charge of it, and mur- 
mured something to the effect that she had not been forgotten. This 


* was all. When she crept out of the room, the tears starting from her 





eyes, he d wholly unex of her going. 

Meanwhile Thompson had been giving Woodville a detailed account 
of what had passed. Thompson now began to think that he must 
have been deceived in taking the stranger for Mr. Sandford, who could 


not, of course, have been giving a breakfast in one place and trans- | 


acting business in another. As to the nurse, she had never seen Mr. 
Sandford. The notary, as they all now concluded him to have been, 
after being for some short time in the sick man’s chamber, came out 
and called in the two servants, whom he placed near the door; he 
took his seat close te Mr. Rowley, and having stated the nature of a 
paper in his hands, proceeded to read it. The domestics heard little 
more than the first few formal words distinctly, for the stranger then 
lowered his voice, they believed, at Mr. Rowley’s request, but they 
were not very certain about that; then they were called over to the 
table; both heard Mr. Rowley declare the paper to be his last will, 
and both signed it as they were directed by the stranger. On being 
questioned a little, Thompson thought he heard the words five thou- 
sand in connection with Mrs. Rowley’s name, and supposed it to mean 
five thousand a year. The nurse had not heard Mrs. Rowley’s name 
mentioned at all. Between them, there was extremely little to be 
gathered of the provisions of the will. 

Miss Cateran was so thoroughly frightened, not knowing what 
amount of evil to her patroness might lurk in the sealed paper, and 
conscious of the construction that might naturally be put on what- 
ever benefit might accrue from it to herself, that Woodville could not 
but offer to take upon him the office of informing Mrs. Rowley of 
what had taken place. He went to her at once. She was not at 
home, having gone out with Mr. Arnaud nobody knew where. Wood- 
ville returned, and concluded the letter for Mr. Sandford in which he 
had been interrupted; then crossing the lobby, he rang that gentle- 
man’s bell, hoping to see him for a moment before he started, and 
give him the letter. There was no reply to the bell. Woodville went 
down to give his letter to the concierge, when, passing Mr. Rowley’s 
door, it was opened violently, and Thompson rushed out, running for 
Doctor Lawrence. Mr. Rowley had just had a sudden collapse, and 
was on the point of death. No doubt all he had gone through between 
making the will and the previous interview with Mr. Sandford over- 
strained his feeble powers, and he sank under it. The doctor came 
in half an hour to find his pulse almost at the last throb, and in less 
than the same time, when his wife and his daughter Susan hurried to 
his side, all was over. Her husband’s death, and the cruel wrong he 
did her in the last hours of his wretched existence, were concurrent 
events to Mrs. Rowley. 

Arnaud’s return to England had been already fixed for reasons 
which will hereafter appear, and it was an opportune arrangement; 
for, as he was able to describe Mr. Sandford’s person, he was the 
fittest messenger to inform Mrs. Rowley’s friends and men of business 
of what had taken place. He left Paris for London the next morning. 

In the evening of the same disastrous day, in a private room of a 
noted restaurant on the Boulevard du Temple, where the cuisine and 
the wines enjoyed a better reputation than the Aabitués of the house, 
two gentlemen, as like as the Dromios, were at a late ééte-d-¢éte dinner, 
and their merriment was loud enough for a much larger party. Their 
conversation was an alternate fire of jests, or rather jocular allusions, 
followed by peals of uproarious laughter. Already two flasks of Eper- 
nay stood empty on a side table; a third had just exploded, and Ma- 
deira and Burgundy and other wines were flowing also. Their con- 
versation will be quite enough to tell the reader who they were, if he 
has not already divined it. 

“ Well done, Nick!” 

“Bravo, Archie!” 

“ What is it worth, Nick ?” 

“A thousand wouldn’t be a bob too much.” 

“ Will it stand, Nick ?” 

“Tf it doesn’t, it will take ten years to shake it.” 

“ You killed him, Nick.” 

“Fred may marry the widow now as soon as he likes. I'll give 
you a toast—Success to the Swiss Village Joint Stock Company! 
Archie, you must take a share.” 





Archie roared. 

“There was only one thing wrong,” said Nick; “you ought to 
have given the breakfast.” 

Archie guffawed twice as loud as before. 

“Not one of them would have found it out. Do you know what 
the painter is doing this blessed moment? Writing a letter of intro- 
duction for me to Alexander! He’s a trump, that painter! I could 
have sold him a million of green spectacles. I'd give a hundred pounds 
you could see his pictures. There’s one of an undivided moiety of a 
horse that would make you split your sides.” 

“That girl must be a trump, too.” 

“She’s sharp enough, but she wasn’t sharp enough for Nick 
Moffat.” 

“You might have left me something when you were about it, 
Nick.” 

“So I should, by all that’s beautiful! only I knew it wouldn’t be 
quite convenient to you to apply to the executors for the money.” 

“Well, by Heaven, Nick! we’ll have it out of the she-devil at the 
Marble Arch.” 

“ You didn’t see her before you came over ?” 

“No,” said Archie, with hesitation. 

“T suspect you did,” said his brother, “and got something out of 
her, too. But no matter; only you know I don’t like any thing sur- 
reptitious.” 

“What business could I have had with her ?” said Archie. 

“Well, never mind,” said the other. The business is not quite 
safe yet. To complete the job, the old will ought to be burnt. That’s 
a bit of knowledge we have got still to sell, and she shan’t have it for 
nothing. We'll bleed her like an Italian doctor, and if the blood 
won’t come freely, we must only bleed her husband.” 

“There will be the deuce of a hubbub.” 

“Yes; but not until the news reaches London. Then there will 
be a row for awhile, and we must keep as quiet as mice. The best 
thing to be done is for you to dodge about for the present on this side 
of the water. Ill slip back to England, drive the screw, and corre- 
spond with that darling painter about the choice of a site for our vil- 
lage. By all the primrose of Primrose Hill, though I love the shiners 
as well as you or anybody, I could never go through the drudgery of 
a business like this, only I have the knack of making a farce of it 
more than most men. Laugh I must, Archie, if it was a crime to be 
hanged for; and laughing makes me not quite a bad fellow. By 
Jove! I’m fond of that artist; and I have a sneaking regard for that 


girl, too.” 
[To BE CONTINUED.] 





PARISIAN STREET LIFE. 





I. 

HERE is in Paris an upper and a nether world. Beneath the gay, 
flippant, superficial, yet enchanting life which the passing tour- 

ist sees, there lies an earnest, and_a plodding, and a sombre existence. 
But the visitor and superficial sight-seer—the sojourner of a week— 
sees nothing of the last. To sound its mysteries, he must take up his 
abode in Paris; must wander often through obscure neighborhoods, 
must with a sympathetic eye study alike brighter and darker shades of 
character. Delving deeper than the gaslight splendors, and leaving 
the haunts of pleasant vice, and the temples of ancient art and modern, 
you may reach the class in whose bosom revolution was born; back 
into whose midst revolution, baffled, was driven ; and with whom the 
revolutionary spirit, still surviving though patient, yet lingers, cherished, 
to burst forth possiby with all its ancient impetuous rudeness, on a 
day when it is least thought of. To discover this class, you must, as 
Wren in St. Paul’s commands, “ cireumspice”—look around you. 
There it is, in the midst of the Paris streets. Quiet now, but discov- 
erable. There is no place more interesting to the student of Nature 
as it is in man, than these Paris streets; they abound in hints and 
food for contemplation ; they shed light on history. This study is full 
of incident and romance, excites to pity, and not seldom to admira- 
tion; it is tragic, with a due leaven of comedy. Wandering from 
one end of Paris to the other—guessing your way through dark, tor- 
tuous labyrinths of ominous St. Antoine and L’Université, with its but 
half-hidden democratic fires—wending the weary lengths of the nar- 
now quarter Luxembourg—you will see little to revolt, much to pon. 
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der over. Paris compares favorably, in street sights, with London. In 
the French capital you see little of the desperate beggary and pre- 
sumptuous vice which greet you in Drury Lane and the slums of 
Westminster. Even mendicancy assumes a mild, almost a respect- 
able form. The men and women soliciting alms are often clean; 
they ply their trade by no exhibition of sickening deformity, false or 
real; they follow one pertinaciously, plead vigorously—do not, how- 
ever, cast after the non-giver a volley of oaths and blasphemies—are 
almost nonchalant in disappointment. The little gamin—homeless, 
parentless, ragged, dinnerless, yet bright-faced urchin, child of the 
streets, budding vagabond—runs along at your side, barefooted or 
wooden-shoed, bareheaded or ragged-capped, begging for just one 
“ petit sou;” if you refuse, he goes tripping off, whistling or singing 
some rollicking canaille air, forgetful alike of his wants and your rebuff. 

But it is not of this nethermost stratum of Parisian life that I pro- 
pose to speak, so much as of the class just above it; that class—vari- 
ous, multitudinous, and most interesting to observe, which is neither 
mendicant nor wholly independent, which exists neither by alms nor 
by recognized commercial pursuits—the class between the beggar and 
the little shopkeeper. We hear wonderful stories in almost every 
country how the ragpickers, and bootblacks, and newsboys, now and 
then amass large fortunes; by steady perseverance, patience, and 
frugality, the humblest of trades may sometimes yield a large reward. 
These pettiest of all traders ply their vocation quietly and unob- 
served ; time flies with them as it does over the famous oak of Carlyle’s 
gorgeous description—which grew unseen a thousand years, and when it 
fell, first announced itself to the startled world. A bootblack, a rag- 
picker, is too insignificant a thing for the pursuer of grand tours to 
note; and little cares our Paris street liver whether you note him or 
not; give him a sou for polishing your boots, and he will cry quits 
with you with unimpeachable good-humor. By-and-by, when he has 
grown over middle-aged, and his hair is iron, rusty, and gray, and 
his back, by dint of the thirty years’ wrenching of the blacking- 
brush, has grown round and rickety, he has, mayhap, hoarded enough 
to ride neck and neck with his quondam customer on the Champs Ely- 
sées, and to sit side by side with him at the Baden-Baden, and 
Schweitzer Hof table-d’hdéte. Such things have been, and will be again; 
there are self-made men out of politics, and even out of our free and 
glorious United States. 

But these trades of the Paris street-—who can discover or count 
them? Live there twenty years, and each year many a new trade 
will come under your notice, making you laugh, and more—think ; 
making you cry out “ Admirable!” to your brother humanity, which 
can invent so many subtle arts by which to live! Mostly underneath, 
to be dug out, and looked at with wonder, as you would on digging up 
for the first time a Perigord truffle, or some hitherto unimagined jewel 
of an unguessed color. 

No perseverance, no energy, no serious, downright hard work, no 
soberness in the French? Set him down, who tells you so, as the 
shallowest, most flippant of note-jotters. Don’t be so stupid, I 
should tell him, as to go to Paris and seek to judge it out of your fifth- 
story window at the Grand Hotel. Betake yourself and luggage, in a 
cab which will cost a frane and a haff, far out of sight or sound of the 
boulevards and the palaces, across the river, up certain narrow and 
gloomyish streets, in what is called the Latin quarter. Engage lodg- 
ings in a student’s boarding-house, at thirty francs; breakfast in bed, 
dine over in the Palais Royal; sit by your window, and observe. If, 
when you wake up over in your new quarters, you do not think yourself 
bounded by lunatic asylums, your bump of imagination is like a flat 
marble. If, on the contrary, that bump be developed, you will be fairly 


appalled by the pandemonium of noises which greet your ears—noises | 
| lous pleasure-worshipping France. 


that sound like shrieks, like yells, like demoniac laughter, like groans, 
like sobs, like stump oratory, like phials of wrath let loose, like cries 








for vengeance, like pleadings for pity, like wails of desperation—the | 


insane, terrific gamut—will assail your ears. Asking yourself if Bed- 
lam be let loose, you rush to your window and see—market-women 
—simply market-women—that’s all. They are quict-looking, even de- 
mure-looking; their brown faces are as smiling and placid as a May 
morning. The only thing about them at all exceptionable to the most 
epicurean of tourist minds is, the manner in which they announce 
their presence. And their cries are certainly awful. They are an 
“ institution” without which student Paris would be to its inhabit- 
ants dreary enough. A student who had lived there several years, 
told me that he could not sleep in the morning without the old famil- 


spare sow or so upon their wares, not being over particular about the 


iar cries. One morning he missed the certain peculiar cry of a woman 
who sold fruits; and who was wont to come around at six each 
day. He missed it, and after six he did not get a wink of sleep—not 
even his favorite morning “drowse;” and for weeks the absence of 
the familiar sound robbed him in the same way of his slumbers. These 
market-women—or, as the English would call them, costermongers— 
are, without exception, neatly dressed, with clean white coifs and 
aprons; they have cheerful, sunburnt, but somewhat sharp and 
shrewish features, which say, “Beat me down if you can!” Their 
cries are usually a sort of song, or musical bar; each has one pecu- 
liar to herself, and easily distinguishable from all the others; and 
each cries exactly the same song daily and all the year round. But 
drill yourself in French as long as you like, you never will attain to 
such proficiency as to comprehend these women’s lingo. It is doubt- 
ful whether even native Parisians could translete it. The jargon is, 
doubtless, not intended to be understood, but to strike the ear oddly ; 
their customers on the daily round recognize them, and that is the one 
thing needful; but to the stranger, so many shoutings in every key 
and discord, loud and faint, near and afar, is at first startling, and 
always quaint. As they tramp blithely along over the stony streets, 
wheeling their heavy wagons, shouting their jaw-breaking cries, 
stopping here and there to chat with a gossip or to higgle over 
their wares, they seem thoroughly French in their light-heartedness 
and irrepressible gayety ; still, there is an undercurrent of a deeper 
and more sombre hue in their hard-working, drudging lives. The 
contents of their rude little hand-wagons sufficiently announce, not 
only their vocation, but whence they come. Fruit and vegetable sell- 
ers, they also aid in the raising these commodities, from the breaking 
of the soil and planting, to the gathering and packing of them. In a 
word, the larger number of these women are the wives and daughters 
of suburban farmers ; while some are themselves little proprietors, and 
glory in holding their own with the agricultural lords of creation. 

If you would learn any thing in the Old World, you must carry 
thither at least one Yankee quality—inquisitiveness. Ask questions 
everywhere—in the cathedrals, in the palaces, in the dance-halls, in 
the streets. People will stare at you—but generally they will answer 
you; and then you will be storing your head with oddscraps of 
knowledge well worth the hoarding. I was buying some of the most 
superb strawberries the sun ever ripened, in a little narrow Paris 
street, of a dapper little brown woman, with a long red handkerchief 
wrapped about her head; and made free use of my national preroga- 
tive. Here is her account of herself, and it is, she said, a sample of 
the life of her fellow-laborers. She helps her husband till the ground ; 
plants and hoes and weeds it; tends the vegetables or fruit during 
growth ; gathers them when ripe. ll that, she remarks, is nothing; 
it is like a féte to her; mere play. Her real hard work begins with 
the ripening of her produce. She rises now somewhat before daylight ; 
competition is sharp, and femme Blank from the next farm will, un- 
less she is stirring early, get the start of her. *She loads her cart, and 
starts out for the city; she must hurry every rod of it. Arrived, she 
commences her song, and trudges, hour after hour, shouting until she 
is hoarse, pushing until she is “ ready to drop,” calculating sous until 
her mind is as tired as her limbs. She has her regular route of 
streets, which extends from the Latin quarter to beyond the Arc de 
Triomphe, thence back again in a circle—some eight miles or more 
in all. Then, with her empty wagon and heavy pocket, back she 
trudges home again, to the little mud-plastered farmhouse in the fields, 
so far off that the lights of the giant blazing metropolis can be seen 
thence but faintly, glimmering against the sky. Poetry? That is the 
poetry of every-day life to the women costermongers of Paris! There 
are such workers—thousands and thousands of them—in gay, frivo- 
If ever there is a hard day’s 
work done in the world that woman does it. When you learn all 
this, you are apt to repent of the first morning you heard the shrill 
cries beneath your window, when you mentally consigned the utterers 
to regions very articulately specified in your wrath; you feel that it 
was a very serious hubbub, for dear life itself; and if you have an 
atom of kindliness in your nature, you will spend now and then a 


change—and will not think a few kind words in addition wasted. To 
turn aside now and then, and help the weary plodders in this world, 
does one especial good, amid the dissolute glare and selfish indulgences 
of Paris; and that the objects which appeal to one’s sympathy there 
are rare enough, it is needless to say. 
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monopoly in strange street cries. There isa solemn and lugubrious 
sound which sometimes falls upon the ear, as if somebody were trying 
to imitate a funeral-toll, and, in default of a bell, had been employed 
to announce a death to all mankind. It is the professional cry of the 
old-clothes dealers. They are of both sexes, and walk with studied so- 
lemnity through the streets, with bundles of cast-off garments, as adver- 
tisements, swung across their shoulders. All of these have that peculiar 
physiognomy which announces their religion and their race: they are 
unquestionable Hebrews. They issue in the early morning from those 
crowded ancient streets which one has a glimpse of as he walks along 
the lower boulevards; vast emporiums of every variety of apparel, 
where Jewish families trade, eat, cook, and sleep on the same floor. 
Another variety of the Paris street criers is the “ vitriers,” or window- 
menders ; a famous convenience, especially to the students, who, in 
their frequent orgies, break many a pane of glass, and must perforce 
repair the damage. The vitrier has a long frame fastened to his back 
by cords wound about his body ; this frame contains pieces of window- 
glass of every shape and size ; and the vitrier also carries at his girdle 
a bag containing the implements of his trade, so that he may set to 
work at once, and mend your window in a twinkling. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON. 





OWARD the close of the sixteenth century, a young Scotsman 
travelled on the Continent, who possessed such wonderful pro- 
ficiency in science, literature, and gentlemanly accomplishments, that 
he acquired the name of “ The Admirable Crichton.” He is reputed 
to have been acquainted with twelve languages, to have mastered the 
whole circle of the sciences, to have been an accomplished orator, and 
to have possessed extraordinary skill in painting, drawing, riding, fen- 
cing, dancing, singing, and playing on musical instruments. In addi- 
tion to all these marvellous accomplishments, he possessed remarkable 
strength, and in physical beauty was a new Adonis. In the use of the 
sword or spear he was unapproachable. At Paris, he is said to have en- 
tered a tournament and won all the honors ; and, later, to have highly 
distinguished himself during his two years’ service in the civil wars of 
France. According to Sir Thomas Urquhart’s romantic narrative, he 
rendered himself very conspicuous by his valiant encounter with a 
fierce Italian gentleman, who had recently slain three antagonists. 
Crichton is said to have challenged this redoubtable champion, and, 
after many efforts of skill, to have brought the matter to this conclu- 
sion: “ His right foot did beat the cadence of the blow that pierced 
the belly of this Italian, whose heart and throat being hit with the 
two former strekes, these three franch bouts given in upon the back 
of others; besides that, if lines were imagined drawn from the hand 
that livered them, to the places which were marked by them, they 
would represent a perfect isosceles triangle, with a perpendicular from 
the top angle, cutting the basis in the middle.” 

There is, no doubt, a large admixture of fable in the records of 
this extraordinary man, and the query naturally arises, whether some- 
thing has not been preserved by which posterity may judge of his ca- 
pacity. It happens there is one point upon which we may judge of his 
abilities. He was as celebrated for his proficiency in the poetic art as | 
for his oratorical powers and his profound acquaintance with almost 
every branch of knowledge. Four Latin odes and a few prose fragments 
of his productions have been preserved, which are printed in the ap- 
pendix to his Life, written by Mr. Tytler. What indications of extraor- 
dinary genius are to be discovered in these precious relics, our readers | 
shall have the opportunity of deciding for themselves. By the transla- 
tion which we present of the “‘ Ode to Lorenzo Massa,” it will be seen 
that it has no pretension to any thing like poetic fire. Crichton’s biog- 
rapher has indeed pronounced it to be “a little lyric poem, which, for 
classic elegance, might do honor to any age of modern Latin poetry ;” | 
and the late Lord Woodhouselee has called it “a beautiful specimen of 
the lyric style of writing.” But, however willing to acquiesce in the 
decision of these critics, we have been unable to discover in this ode 
any of the glowing thoughts which might have been supposed neces- | 
sary to prompt such high eulogiums. It appears merely a common- | 
place copy of verses, neatly enough expressed, addressed to a great | 
man, in order to bespeak his favor. In the original Latin—the use of | 
which language, with its dignified and sonorous flow, has acquired the | 
fame of inspiration for many a meagre grammarian—the want of the | 





But the market-women have by no means an imperial patent of | “living power” of poetry is not so easily detected, so much attention 


is required to ascertain, in the first place, the accuracy of the rhythm 
and the degree of felicity displayed in the use of idiomatic expressions. 
It is the characteristic of a certain species of spurious wit that it can- 
not be transferred to another language ; and perhaps no bad criterion 
of general excellence is, whether it will bear translation. Brought to 
this test, the Ode to Massa is found greatly deficient ; but it is worth 
perusing for the satisfaction of knowing, exactly what are the true 
literary merits of the man who has been elevated into so lofty a repu- 
tation. 

The ode is such that it will be none the worse of a few words to 
explain the occasion of it. “Soon after his arrival in Venice, in 
1580,” says his biographer, “ Crichton was publicly introduced to the 
doge and the senate, in whose presence he made an oration, of which 
the eloquence was so brilliant, and the manner of delivery so perfectly 
graceful, that, in the words of Imperialis, he was esteemed a prodigy 
of Nature. He afterward disputed upon different subjects of theology, 
philosophy, and the mathematics, before the most eminent professors 
of the city, and an immense concourse of people, who, attracted by 
the high reputation which he had acquired, now flocked from all quar- 
ters to hear him. A great and general impression seems to have been 
made at Venice by his uncommon learning, his engaging manners, and 
various accomplishments.” It appears to have been after these public 
displays of his talents that he addressed the ode to Lorenzo Massa, 
Secretary to the Venetian Republic, as, in the sixth stanza, there is an 
allusion to the favorable reception he met with from the Cetus, or as- 
sembly, that attended his disputations, and to the numerous friends 
that these procured him. It was to bespeak the favor of the secretary 
as an individual patron, that the following ode was written : 

“ When I had left my Scottish home, 
O’er seas and distant climes to roam, 
Fired by a strong desire to view 
Unwonted scenes and cities new ; 
The Muses their blest guidance gave 
Across the fiercely-rushing wave, 
Followed my devious footsteps still, 
And kept me safe from every ill: 


“ As did the Cyprian queen of yore 
Attend her son by sea and shore, 

His guide and solace still the same, 

. Through threats of hostile sword and flame, 
Nor, should I scorching deserts brave, 
Or farthest Gaditanian wave, 

Or stray through savage Indian brake, 
Would they their votary forsake. 
* But, the rough ocean's dangers o'er, 
See me on friendly Adria’s shore ; 
My home left, and its chilly sky, 
To be the guest of Italy. 
Nor did the assembly, Jearned and wise, 
Me, a poor wanderer, despise ; 
The Muses still their care prolong, 
And place me ’mid a generous throng— 
My brethren in the love of song. 
** Massa, the glory of a famous line! 
Sole sharer of the cares of state ! 
In thee the highest virtues shine, 
And wealth combines to make thee great. 
Since, then, thou art the Muse’s friend, 
On whom their favors they bestow, 
That favor which thou dost extend 
To all who love them, to me show.” 


When in his twenty-third year, Crickton was invited or attracted 
to the court of Mantua, and was soon after appointed by the duke 
tutor to his son, Vincenzo Gonzaga. Here his brilliant career was 
brought to an untimely end. When he was one evening walking with 
his lute in his hand, he was unexpectedly assailed by three persons, 
and, drawing his sword, he pressed upon them with such skill and 
resolution, that the principal aggressor was impelled by his fears to 
discover himself to be young Gonzaga. Crichton fell upon his knees, 
and entreated forgiveness for an act which evidently inferred no guilt, 
when the dissolute prince instantly pierced him through the .body, 
and terminated the existence of one of the most remarkable young 
men of the era to which he belonged. This act of base ferocity was 


perpetrated by the Prince of Mantua on the 3d of July, 1583, when 
Crichton had nearly completed the twenty-third year of his age, and a 
belief still prevails in Italy that the calamities which shortly after be- 
fell the house of Gonzaga were judgments of the Almighty for that 
foul murder. 
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‘\ WEET little runaway rover, 
Ss 


Where have you wandered to-day ? 


Search in the wheat and the clover— 


Look in the billowy hay ! 


Left all alone is your dolly ; 
Playmates are shouting your name; 
Kitty is quite melancholy, 
Towser is somewhat the same! 


Say, are you watching the cricket ? 
Watching the clathbering bee ? 
Though in the morning you pick it, 


Never bud fairer than she ! 





\ STRAY FLOWER. 








bi Wh 


fay 


i hil, i 
1 Hh Me pin t 


Tiave you a nook nice and sunny, 
Deep in the grass and the fern ? 
Telling a story so funny, 
None but the grasshoppers learn ? 


h! here’s the print of a slipper, 
Leading down into the dell ; 
Know it, as well as a skipper, 


Homeward-bound, harbor can tell ; 


Peep! there you are, little gypsy, 
There in the bloom, all alone ! 
Oh, the sweet kiss on your lip—see ! 

See! how I'll steal it, my own! 





Gerorce Coorg. 
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ECHOES. 





OPULAR sciagnce has long since made us familiar with the fact 
that the sounds which we hear with our ear are in noways dif- 
ferent in their nature from the colors which we see with our eye. Both 
are produced alike by the vibrations which they cause in the air, and 
both are subject to similar laws. Thus, as the rays of light are re- 
flected by solid surfaces, especially when the latter are smooth and 
highly polished,'so sounds also are apt to be returned from the sur- 
faces of certain bodies. Soft or elastic substances give way easily 
to sounds, and hence prevent their being reflected clearly ; while hard 
and rigid substances return them more or less perfectly. This reflec- 
tion of sounds we call echo. 

Good echoes are rare, for many reasons. In the first place, the 
speaker must be at a certain distance from the reflecting surface, in 
order to hear the return of the sound he produces, because sounds 
travel slowly, at least in comparison with the waves of light. As we 
cannot very well utter more than five syllables in the second, and as 
sound requires the tenth part of a second to reach a distance of a 
hundred feet, the speaker must be, at the very least, a hundred feet 
from the reflecting wall, in order to hear the echo of a single syllable. 
If he were nearer, the echo and his own voice would intermingle, and 
both become confused. In all cases, therefore, the distance must be 
great enough to allow the sound to go and return between the speaker 
and the echoing surface while the word or the syllable is uttered which 
is to be heard a second time. In the second place, no more syllables 
must be spoken than can be repeated by the echo, or the first sounds 
of the echo will be covered up by the last syllables uttered. This 
circumstance is productive of some of the sportive answers elicited 
from certain localities. On the Rhine it is customary for boatmen to 
entertain travellers by asking a well-known rock, “ Who is burgo- 
master of Oberwesel?” to which the answer comes, “ Esel ”"—the 
German word for donkey. Cardanus related the story of his 
Italian countryman, who, unable to find the ford across a river, ex- 
claimed, “Oh!” and immediately heard another “Oh!” in reply. 
Thinking that he was not alone, he asked, “Onde devo passar?” 
(Where must I cross ?) to which the answer came, “ Passa!” (Cross !) 
He asked again, “Qui?” (Here?) and the reply was, “ Qui!” 
(Here!) The man saw, however, that the place before him was evi- 
dently of the most dangerous kind, and therefore inquired once more, 
“Devo passar qui?” (Must I cross here?) and, when the answer 
came— Passa qui!” (Cross here!)—he became convinced that an 
evil spirit was mocking him, in order to destroy him, and ran away 
as fast as he could. 

If there should be more than one such reflecting surface near the 
speaker, the result would, of course, be a repeated echo. The sound, 
then, either returns from each wall, or passes from one to the other 
before coming back to the ear. The greater the distance, the fainter 
the echo becomes, because sound loses on the way a part of its in- 
tensity; hence the answering voice grows apparently weaker and 
weaker, and finally dies away in the distance. If the distance be- 
tween the repeating surfaces is not the same in each case, but dimin- 
ishes gradually, then the successive repetitions cover each other, in 
part, and become shorter in the same proportion. Such an arrange- 
ment, artificially provided for, produced the well-known answer to 
the question, . 

“Tibi vero gratias agam quo clamore?” (In what manner shall I 
thank you ?)— 

“ Clamore—amore—more—ore—re ” (With the voice—with love 
—with manner—with the mouth—with deeds). 

We all have had our hearty laugh at the Irishman who boasted of 
the Emerald Isle that it had an echo superior to all others on earth, 
because, when you asked it: “How do you do?” it answered, po- 
litely : “ Very well, thank you.” And yet the great German master 
of acoustics, Kircher, suceeeded actually in producing an echo which 
answered questions, not by repetition, but by a change of words. In 
the neighborhood of Rome he discovered an angle in the ancient walls 
of the city, so constructed that the voice of a speaker placed in front 
of it did not strike the opposite side, but a place round a corner, and 
was ¢ tly completely lost. There, hid by the angle in the 
walls, stood his accomplice, who replied to the question, and, as the 
sound of his voice pursued the same course, it reached the ear of the 
first speaker in the precise manner of an echo; and the man who 














asked: “ Quod tibi nomen?” (What is your name?) heard, to his 
utter amazement, the echo reply, “ Constantius.” The same author 
quaintly suggests an elaborate plan, based upon actual experiments 
made in the churches of St. Peter and St. James, at Rome, by which 
the echo in great cathedrals could be ingeniously employed to improve 
the effect of sacred music, and to fill up pauses by graceful repe- 
titions. 

The echo dwells in the country as well as in town, and hence the 
Daughter of the Voice, as the ancient Hebrews used to call it, 
strengthens the bonds that unite man with Nature. The woods and 
the torrents, the mountains and the rocks—all repeat the voice of 
their master, now in sport, and now apparently in terror; and Virgil 
could point out how the huntsman does not sing to deaf matter, 
as the forests reply to his voice: 

“Non canimus surdis, respondent omnia silve.” 

The echo thus supplied by forests depends probably more on the 
grouping of the trees than on the masses of wood and foliage. This 
is proved by experience. Thus Gay Vernon states that, in his youth, 
he loved to hear a beautiful echo, produced apparently by the build- 
ings of a mill; but, when he returned, after a prolonged absence in 
Paris, he looked for his echo, and found it no longer. The buildings 
were still there; but a few trees that formerly surrounded them had 
been cut down. In the same manner, the echo produced on the plain 
of Montrouge, south of Paris, depended, not on a long brick wall, to 
which it was generally ascribed, but to a row of trees planted in front. 
The echo was only heard under and near the trees, while it disap- 
peared close by the wall; and, when the ear was placed on the trunks 
of the trees, they could be felt to tremble under the influence of. the 
speaker's voice, while the wall remained motionless. 

Houses have the peculiarity, as yet unexplained, that they will give 
an echo only when either the doors are open and the windows closed, 
or the windows open and the doors closed. It is stranger still that 
many subterranean rooms only repeat certain musical notes. In the 
old college building of Harcourt, where careful experiments were made 
by a savant, the curious result was observed, that, when a man was 
placed in the centre of the court-yard, the deep notes of his voice came 
back from one direction, and the higher ones from another. Hence 
the impression that the nymph, jilted by fair Narcissus, and bequeath- 
ing to Nature only her voice, still subject to the will of others, is to 
this day as capricious as her sex—full of strange whims and unac- 
countable changes. At times the fair sprite revenges herself on the 
sex of her cruel lover. Thus the story goes, that an Englishman, 
travelling in Italy, met there with an echo which delighted him so 
much that he bought it for a high price. It was produced by an iso- 
lated house ; hence he thought he was quite sure of his purchase, 
when he ordered every stone to be carefully numbered, packed, and 
carried to England, where the building was reérected in precisely the 
same manner, and at the same distance from other houses or hills as 
before. When all was ready, he invited a large company, promising 
to treat them, at dessert, to the finest echo they had ever heard. -They 
ate well and drank well, and at last the host declared his intention to 
introduce them to his great treasure. He sent for his box of pistols, 
loaded them, and fired the first from the open window. Alas! not a 
sound came back. Without saying a word, he took the second pistol 
and shot himself. It has never been ascertained why the echo de- 
clined to answer in England as it had done in Italy. 

Even the clouds are at times disposed to furnish an echo. When 
the Bureau of Longitudes in Paris determined the velocity of sound, by 
observing the firing of cannon, a powerful echo was heard whenever 
clouds overhung the station. It need not be mentioned here, that 
thunder itself is but the effect of an often-repeated echo between 
the storm-laden cloud and the surface of the earth. Aéronauts, on the 
contrary, hear their own voices reécho from the earth, and this forms 
the only tie that still binds them to their home long after they have 
apparently severed every other bond. 

While some echoes are famous for the distinctness with which 
they repeat sounds, others have become celebrated for the number of 
times with which they repeat. At a place where a small river, the 
Nahe, empties into the Rhine, near Bingen, a word is distinctly re- 
peated seventeen times, and, what is perhaps the most curious feature, 
the echo does not sound each time alike, but is now loud and now 
low, now near and now distant, and different persons fancy they 
hear it from different sides. It is customary to fire a pistol for 
the amusement of the passengers on board the steamboats as they 
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pass the place, and report has it that once, when the pistol had | most terrific howling and yelling when a small living animal was 
been forgotten, and search was made all over the boat, an amiable | thrown into it. Whenever the natives, therefore, saw their enemies 
Irishman came rushing up on deck and cried: “I have no pistol, but | approach, they used to stop their own ears with wax, and hide in 
here is a fine dagger!” the subterranean cavities, while the boldest among them threw a cat 

At Roseneath, near Glasgow, the banks of the Clyde repeat a melody | or a dog into the magic den. Immediately such a fearful uproar was 
three times very clearly, and, if there is no misapprehension about this | heard to arise from the dark mouth of. the abyss, that the aggressors 
circumstance, each time ina lower key. The famous echo of Woodstock, | were overwhelmed and fell on their backs in utter consternation ; the 
heard only at a distance of over two thousand feet, repeats seventeen | Finlanders profited by their discomfiture, rushed out and dispatched 
times by day and twenty times at night. In the neighborhood of Hei- | them with their long knives. A similar cause produced, in all proba- 
delberg two prominent mountains form a deep dell between them which bility, the so-called Panic Fright, which seized the Gauls when they 
boasts of a most peculiar echo. If a person placed at the foot of the attacked the temple at Delphi defended by the god Pan. At least we 

| 





Holy Mountain fires a pistol, he hears no echo, but other persons stand- | are told that precisely the same effect was caused by an unknown 
ing above or behind him hear, not the shot itself, but a thundering | echo in another portion of Greece. The Persians were invading the 
repetition of the explosion, which rolls for some time apparently from | land, and one day had reached, near Megara, their encampment for 
hill-side to hill-side. But the most remarkable natural echo exists in | the night, weary and worn out by fatigue, when suddenly voices were 
Bohemia, where a group of sharply-pointed mountains form a kind of | heard allaround them, replying to their own cries and commands. At 
circus, not less than twenty miles long; where the group ends, an | once the alarm was given that they were encompassed by enemies, they 
echo is heard which repeats seven syllables three times over, and so | rushed upon the surrounding rocks, they climbed up the heights ; they 
distinctly and clearly, that not a sound is lost or mixed up with an- searched every dell and den, and exhausted their strength in the fruit- 
other. But the locality is marvellously confined to a single spot near | less effort to discover the unseen adversaries. When morning broke, 
the highest peak, where even the lowest whisper is thus repeated, | the Greeks became aware of their exhaustion, produced by the mis- 
while, a few feet from it, not even a pistol-shot produces an echo. chievous nymph, and easily mastered the invaders in spite of their su- 

Two of the most famous echoes produced by buildings belong to | perior numbers and powerful equipment. 
Italy. One is caused by the famous tomb of Cecilia Metella, famil- | 
iar to all travellers as one of the most striking features in the neigh- | 
borhood of the Eternal City. It consists of a colossal round struc- | 
ture with walls of twenty-four feet thickness, which is adorned with | 
two hundred heads of oxen carved in marble, in memory of the two 
hecatombs sacrificed there to honor the memory of the daughter of | 
Metellus Crassus. Hence the well-known popular name of the ancient 
monument Capo di Bore. A-.word spoken at the foot of the eminence | 
on which this remarkable structure is erected is instantly repeated 
with marvellous clearness. Boisard declares that he sang there | By the waters of Babylon we stood up and sang, 
the first line of the Aneid, and that the echo repeated it eight Considering thee, 
times with absolute clearness, and then several times more or less dis- | That a blast of deliverance in the darkness rang, 
tinetly. To set thee free. 

The other Italian echo, more frequently mentioned in books, but 
less familiar to travellers, is found in the Villa Simonetta, near Milan, | And with trumpets and thunderings and with morning song 





SUPER FLUMINA BABYLONIS. 





Y the waters of Babylon we sat down and wept, 
Remembering thee. 
That for ages of agony hast endured, and slept, 
And wouldst not see. 


which consists of a main building of over a hundred feet in length, and Came up the light ; 
two wings of smaller size. The sound of a pistol-shot fired from a | And thy spirit uplifted thee to forget thy wrong 
certain window in one of the wings into the vast court-yard, is re- As day doth night. 


peated forty or fifty times, and a loud-spoken word may be heard dis- 
tinctly at least twenty-four times. Addison and Monge both report 
their own experience to this effect, and Bernovilli even claims to have 
heard sixty clear repetitions. 

Vaulted buildings often produce peculiar acoustic effects, which 
can only be explained by the strange properties of certain curved 
lines. In an ellipse, for instance, there are two points in which all the 
waves are gathered that proceed from the other: a person standing at 
the focus of an elliptic building will, therefore, hear the lowest whis- 
pering by another person placed at the other focus, and two persons 
facing the two ends of a wall built in the form of an ellipse, can con- : a: “ Verily ve are great of hes 
imap out each other in a voice inaudible to any other aes in the | inte pone Marans Lantong sree 
building. This is the secret of all so-called whispering-galleries, and, | ye are bondsmen and bondswomen, to be scourged and smart, 
unlike the natural echo, not capricious, but necessarily subject to the To toil and tend.” 
well-known laws of acoustics. Nevertheless we find that here also 
certain mysteries are still defying the knowledge of man. Thus there | And with harrows men harrowed us, and subdued with spears, 

And crushed with shame ; 
And the summer and winter was, and the length of years, 
And no change came, 


And thy sons were dejected not any more, as then 
When thou wast shamed ; 

When thy lovers went heavily without heart, as men 
Whose life was maimed. 


In the desolate distances, with a great desire, 
For thy love’s sake, 

With our hearts going back to thee, they were filled with fire, 
Were nigh to break. 





are, in the Egyptian Museum at the Louvre, two marble vases, which 
repeat certain sounds uttered in a low voice and at a great distance, as 
if they possessed an echo of their own, and, although an explanation 
has been sought in the peculiar form of the vaulted ceiling, it is not 
accepted as fully satisfactory by the highest authorities. 

In natural or artificial vaults, which are closed to the outer world, 
the echo does not repeat but increases sounds, and o/ten to a surprising 
extent. In the cellars of the Pantheon at Paris the guides are in the | 
habit of merely slapping their coat-tails with the flat of the hand, and ’ sy riote aj ; r beds 
a noise like the firing of cannon is heard all around. The same effect | — a pa ge a sh ha. a 
is produced in the famous Ear of Dionysius, (who is said to have thus And with love-locks vino-chapieted, wal with rose-crowned heads 
been enabled to hear all that was said by his unlucky prisoners con- 
fined in the rocky dungeons beneath), and in certain parts of the Mam- 
moth Cave in Kentucky. 

This peculiarity of certain localities was turned to some profit 
even by the cunning inhabitants of Finland. Olaus Magnus tells us 
that they had a marvellous cave near Viborg, which produced a 


By the rivers of Italy, by the sacred streams, 

By town, by tower, 
| There was feasting with revelling, there was sleep with dreams, 
Until thine hour. 


And robes of shame. 


And they knew not their forefathers, nor the hills and streams 
And words of power, 

Nor the gods that were good to them, but with songs and dreams 
Filled up their hour. 
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By the rivers of Italy, by the dry streams’ beds, ] 


When thy time came, 
There was casting of crowns from them, from their young men’s heads, 
The crowns of shame. } 


By the horn of Eridanus, by the Tiber mouth, 
As thy day rose, 

They arose up and girded them to the north and south, 
By seas, by snows. 


As a water in January the frost confines, 
Thy kings bound thee ; 

As a water in April is, in the new-blown vines, 
Thy sons made free. 


And thy lovers that looked for thee, and that mourned from far, 
For thy sake dead, 

We rejoiced in the light of thee, in the signal-star 
Above thine head. 


In thy grief had we followed thee, in thy passion loved, 
Loved in thy loss ; 

In thy shame we stood fast to thee, with thy pangs were moved, 
Clung to thy cross. 


By the hill-side of Calvary we beheld thy blood, 
Thy blood-red tears, 

As a mother’s in bitterness, an unebbing flood, 
Years upon years. 


And the North was Gethsemane, without leaf or bloom, 
A garden sealed ; 

And the South was Aceldama, for a sanguine fume 
Hid all the field. 


By the stone of the sepulchre we returned to weep, 
From far, from prison ; 

And the guards by it keeping it we beheld asleep, 
But thou wast risen. 


And an angel’s similitude by the unsealed grave, 
And by the stone: 

And the voice was angelical, to whose words God gave 
Strength like His own. 


“Lo, the grave-clothes of Italy that are folded up 
In the grave’s gloom ! 
And the guards as men wrought upon with a charméd cup, 
By the open tomb. , 
“And her body most beautiful, and her shining head, 
These are not here; 
For your mother, for Italy, is not surely dead : 
Have ye no fear. 


“ As of old time she spake to you, and you hardly heard, 
Hardly took heed, 

So now also she saith to you, yet another word, 
Who is risen indeed. 


“By my saying she saith to you, in your ears she saith, 
Who hear these things, 

Put no trust in men’s royalties, nor in great men’s breath, 
Nor words of kings. 


“For the life of them vanishes and is no more seen, 
Nor no more known ; 

Nor shall any remember him if a crown hath been, 
Or where a throne. 


“Unto each man his handiwork, unto each his crown, 
The just Fate gives ; 
Whoso takes the world’s life on him and his own lays down, 





He, dying so, lives. 


“ Whoso bears the whole heaviness of the wronged world’s weight 
And puts it by, 

It is well with him suffering, though he face man’s fate - 
How should he die ? 


“Seeing death has no part in him any more, no power 
Upon his head ; 

He has bought his eternity with a little hour, 
And is not dead. 


“ For an hour, if ye look for him, he is no more found, 
For one hour’s space ; 

Then ye lift up your eyes to him and behold him crowned, 
A deathless face. 


“On the mountains of memory, by the world’s well-springs, 
In all men’s eyes, 

Where the light of the life of him is on all past things, 
Death only dies. 


“ Not the light that was quenched for us, nor the deeds that were, 
Nor the ancient days, 

Nor the sorrows not sorrowful, nor the face most fair 
Of perfect praise.” 


So the angel of Italy’s resurrection said, 
So yet he saith ; 

So the son of her suffering, that from breasts nigh dead 
Drew life, not death. 


That the pavement of Golgotha should be white as snow, 
Not red, but white ; 
That the waters of Babylon should no longer flow, 
And men see light. 
ALGERNON CHARLES SwINBURNE. 





THE FORGOTTEN ORIGIN OF THE SUEZ 
CANAL. 


N the summer of 1827 or 1828, a young German, at that time travel- 
ling as salesman for a wealthy Hamburg firm, but who afterward 
settled in New York and became a well-known merchant there, left the 
Russian capital, as one of two passengers in the public post-chaise of 
those days, bound on the tedious journey through the sandy deserts 
of Lithuania to the Prussian frontier. His fellow-traveller was a gen- 
tleman a few years older than himself, whom he had met once or twice 
in the gay bachelor circles of the capital, and to whom, without know- 
ing him, he had been strangely attracted by his marvellous beauty, his 
lofty, chivalrous bearing, and a voice of the most singular softness. 
The stranger was tall, of slender make, but muscular, dark complex- 
ioned, with long, flowing, manly hair, and a face that gave no clew to 
his nationality, but that seemed to unite within itself all that is strik- 
ing or beautiful in the features of all nations. He recognized his 
German fellow-traveller as one whom he had met before, and soon en- 
tered into an animated conversation with him, which, during the 
many days of joint incarceration within the narrow limits of a chaise, 
led to a gradually-increasing confidence, and finally to intimacy. The 
handsome stranger gave his name as Barthelemy Enfantin, born in the 
south of France, educated as an engineer at the Polytechnic Institute, 
but for several years clerk in a banking-house in Paris, more recently 
clerk, and, for one year past, junior partner of a wealthy French wine- 
merchant and banker at St. Petersburg. The young German could never 
afterward remember much of their conversation. Enfantin was a 
most brilliant talker, and the hours passed rapidly, the sympathetic 
listener submitting readily to a species of fascination, which, in his old 
age, he could only describe as “ magnetic.” On all subjects, Enfantin 
was ready to pour forth his inexhaustible supply of fact, fancy, argu 
ment, or raillery—save only one: the cause of his leaving Russia, with 
its gay society, his agreeable position, his brilliant prospects. He 
only said, with deep sadness, that he should never return. At one of 
the stations on the road, near the Polish frontier, for some reason 
which I have now forgotten, the travellers were detained for two whole 
days, and there, in a moment of abendon, he confessed to his young 
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companion that the wife of his partner had conceived a violent passion 
for him, and had avowed it to him; that, though consumed with pas- 
sionate admiration of this lovely woman, who was one of the queens 
of society, he had been able to repel her advances, and had treated her 


with coldness ; but, doubting the strength of his resolve, had there and | 


then decided to leave St. Petersburg, never to return. Such heroism 
filled the enthusiastic young German with the profoundest admiration, 
and excited his warmest sympathy ; for days after they separated, he 
could think of nothing but the noble sacrifice of that grand and 
fascinating Frenchman, until suddenly called upon to start for Phila- 
delphia, then the principal seaport of the United States, where a new 
world and its excitements caused him for a time to forget his travel- 
ling companion of the Russian post-chaise. 

Enfantin, upon his arrival in Paris, partly filled perhaps with the 
romantic sadness of his position, partly following, no doubt, the nat- 
ural bent of his mystic and dreamy, but ardent and enthusiastic 
thoughts, soon joined a body of men, just beginning to emerge into 
notoriety under the name of the “Saint-Simonians.” Saint Simon, a 
Frenchman of most noble birth, a soldier, traveller, statesman, en- 
gineer, philosopher, mathematician, enthusiast, was one of the first to 
recognize the now generally-accepted truth, that the progress of man- 
kind is based upon peace and the arts of peace, commerce, and industry. 
In 1800, he planned and advocated (strange coincidence in connection 
with the Suez Canal !) a ship-canal across the Isthmus of Panama. In 
1814, he planned and advocated an intimate alliance between France 
and England, hooted and derided forerunner of that entente cordiale 
which has so long been Napoleon’s boast, or of the famous Cobden 
treaty, negotiated later by one of his most devoted disciples, spending 
a fortune upon study and practical and scientific experiment, hovering 
between absolute beggary and semi-starvation as a law-copyist, he be- 
came the high-priest of a new religion of communistic codperation, 
based upon the universal brotherhood of man as taught by Christ. 
Neglected, contemned, famished, imprisoned, a would-be suicide, 
he imagined and developed a system of religious faith, created a 
social organization that, for twenty years thereafter, held together in 
bonds of closest union of intellectual slavery, more men destined 
to future greatness than were ever united by any similar tie. You 
cannot name the most illustrious French representatives of any sphere 
of human activity, during the years from 1830 to 1860, without naming 
one or more of the leading members of the Saint-Simonian sect. To 
this brotherhood belonged Barrault and Journel, well-known travellers 
and writers ; Jourdan, long-time editor of the Paris Sidcle ; Felicien 
David, composer of “The Desert;” Ivan, the painter, bosom-friend 
and travelling-companion of Prince Napoleon; Carnot, minister of 
war during the republic of 1848; Lambert, afterward Lambert Bey, 
prime minister and right hand of Mehemet Ali in all his struggles 
against the Sultan; Isaac Pereyre, whilom clerk of Rothschilds (who 
are said to keep a vacancy for him in their office), later on, founder 
and president of the Crédit Mobilier, and prince of stock-speculators ; 
Auguste Chevalier, private secretary of the present emperor during 
his presidency ; Michel Chevalier, the ablest political economist that 





France has produced, negotiator of the celebrated Cobden treaty of | 


commerce between England and France, leader of the free-trade party ; 
Augustin Thierry, one of the profoundest of recent historians, who 
shed the light of day upon the earliest developments of modern France, 
though himself, like our- own Prescott,.deprived of sight; Auguste 
Comte, father of the positive philosophy. Surely this is a remarkable 
array of names, a remarkable brotherhood of men, distinguished for 
their practical accomplishments, to be united by a bond of the most 
fantastic religious enthusiasm that we have knowledge of. That men 
such as these, and hundreds of others like them, if less distinguished, 
should abandon home, family, society, profession, fortune, to join a 
religious society which demanded complete abnegation of self, abso- 
lute obedience to superiors, the wearing of a peculiar dress, the per- 
formance of the rudest and hardest kind of labor, and even of menial 
services, in the hope of thereby rendering labor more dignified and 
more beneficial, seems almost incredible. But, in the frenzy of intel- 
lectual excitement, which at that time pervaded all classes in France, 
every thing was possible. Accident or choice threw Enfantin, on his 
return from Russia, into the midst of these impassioned enthusiasts. 
His wonderful eloquence, his remarkable beauty, his indescribable 
magnetism, soon gained him a powerful influence. He rose to the po- 
sition of supreme pontiff of the college, or, as he was afterward 
called, the father of the family. 


mother ? 





His dim mysticism, his powerful | 


imagination, his brilliant argument, his fervid prophecy, threw weaker 
men into spasms of ecstasy, causing them to fall down exhausted and 
insensible, but led in ready chains the most powerful minds of 
France. 

The reorganization of the society on the basis of the family, with 
Enfantin at its head as the supreme father, introduced an element of 
danger and discord. It was discovered that the family could not be 
complete without a mother. To search for her was immediately de- 
cided upon. A brotherhood of the Supreme Mother was formed, con- 
sisting of twelve disciples, among whom were Lambert and David, and 
they set out in search of the woman who should be found worthy of 
mating with the supreme father. To one of them it was revealed, in 
a vision, that she would be found in the East; and the brotherhood 
immediately started for Marseilles, where they embarked for Constan- 
tinople, on board a little Italian brig, of which the first mate was one 
Giuseppe Garibaldi, destined himself to a career of great renown. On 
the voyage, a second vision revealed to them the fact that they would 
recognize the object of their search upon reaching land. Arriving in 
Constantinople, they paraded the streets in their quaint, red, black, 
and white costumes, until, at sight of some elderly female on her way 
to the baths, they threw themselves at her feet, with loud cries of 
“Mother!” The only response were screams of fright, which quickly 
brought a posse of vigilant mufti to the spot, who hustled the whole 
brotherhood off to an ignominious jail. Released by the intercession 
of the French consul, but now entirely without means, they procured 
passage in a French vessel to Alexandria, in Egypt. Here they were 
shortly after joined by Enfantin himself, whose home, and with it the 
society, had been broken up by the French police, its communistic 
and socialistic tendencies being deemed dangerous to the welfare of 
the state. After some feeble attempts to revive the organization in 
Egypt, the little band separated, and sought each one his future wel- 
fare in his own manner. David travelled on foot overland to Algiers, 
storing his memory with the plaintive or warlike Moorish melodies 
that still linger among the Bedouin Arabs of the northern coast, and 
that gave the stamp of striking originality to his great work, “ The 
Desert,” to which he owed immediate fame. Lambert entered the ser- 
vice of Mehemet Ali, was by him created bey, introduced European 
civilization wherever he could, and became the promoter of all meas- 
ures of progress. Enfantin, after years of adventure, planned, sur- 
veyed, and mapped the canal of the Isthmus of Suez, and, on the election 
of Louis Napoleon to the presidency of the French Republic, returned 
to France, and laid the plans before him. After repeated interviews 
with the prince-president, which led to no result beyond Enfantin’s re- 
mark at the close of one of them (eminently characteristic of both), 
‘T have no power over this man,” he communicated the plan of the 
proposed canal to M. de Lesseps, who succeeded in obtaining the con- 
cession for himself, and whose indomitable perseverance has carried 
this great work to its successful completion. 

Among the crowds of crowned heads and heads uncrowned that 
will gather in November to the inauguration ceremonies, how many 
will remember the Saint-Simonian sect, which, to complete its fantastic 
ideal of a family, sent forth the devoted band in search of an Eastern 
How many will remember poor Enfantin, the inspired ruler 
over some of the most brilliant minds of modern France, who first de- 
signed the Suez Canal, and who died, neglected and forgotten, in 1864, 
a subordinate official of the Lyons Railroad ! 

There seems thus to be a mysterious connection between the in- 
sane vagaries of imagination run wild and the solid results of grand 
schemes of modern improvement. 





SKETCH OF BARON LIEBIG. 





USTUS VON LIEBIG, the celebrated German chemist, was 

born at Darmstadt, in 1803. In his boyhood, he was taught 

in the gymnasium of his native town, spent ten months in an 

apothecary-shop, entered the University of Bonn at sixteen, 

graduated in medicine, at Erlangen, at nineteen, and was sent, 

the same year, by the Grand-duke of Hesse-Darmstadt, to study 
chemistry at Paris. 

At twenty-one, he read a paper before the French Institute 

on the composition of the fulminates (explosive compounds of 

fulminic acid), which attracted the attention of Humboldt, who, 
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struck with the rare penetration of the young chemist, pro- 
cured him the situation of adjunct professor of the University 
of Giessen, where he became titular professor at the age of 
twenty-three. 

Professor Liebig now proceeded to establish a well-appointed 
laboratory-—the first of the kind in Germany—and organized 
an efficient school of practical chemistry, which received many 
students from all parts of Europe, especially from England, and 
also from this country. This school became famous—a scien- 
tific focus, and a centre of discovery, while the laboratories of 
Leipsic and Gottingen were modelled after that at Giessen. 

In 1838, 
Professor 
Liebig vis- 
ited Eng- 
land, and at 
the British 
Association 
for the Ad- 
vanceme nt 
of Science 
he read a 
paper onli- 
thie acid, 
and made 
the start- 
ling an- 
nounce- 
ment that 
Wohler 
had discov- 
ered a 

method of 
making 
urea artifi- 
cially. This 
fact created 
remarkable 
interest, as 
it was the 
first suc- 
cessful step 
in a new 
direction of 
research — 
the synthe- 
sis of com- 
pounds in 
the labora- 
tory, which 
were for- 
merly sup- 
posed to 
be only 
producible 
under the 

influence 

of the mys- 

terious 

forcesof life. So significant was this tendency, and so deep the 
impression made by Liebig upon the British Association, that 
they requested him to draw up two reports upon organic chem- 
istry. His response was made in 1840, in the shape of his first 
considerable work, entitled “Chemistry in its Application to 
Agriculture and Physiology.” This work was translated, and 
had a wide circulation in England and this country. It gave 
a powerful impulse to the study of organic chemistry, and may 
be said to have almost created the modern science of agri- 
culturul chemistry. In 1842, Liebig presented his second re- 
port to the British Association, on “Animal Chemistry ; or, 








PROFESSOR LIEBIG. 


Chemistry in its Applications to Physiology and Pathology.” 
In 1845, the Grand-duke of Hesse conferred upon Liebig the 
title of baron. He was offered professorships at Vienna, in 
England, and at Heidelberg, in place of Gmelin; and, in 1852, 
accepted the chair of chemistry in the University of Munich, 
where he has since resided. 

Professor Liebig has been a copious writer, as well as an 
indefatigable experimenter, his chief works, in addition to those 
mentioned, being, “ Familiar Letters on Chemistry,” ‘“ The Mo- 
tion of the Juices in the Animal Body,” “ The Chemistry of 
Food,” and “ Letters on Modern Agriculture.” 





In esti- 
mating the 
relation of 
Baron Lie- 
big to the 
thought of 
his age, we 
are not to 
regard him 
as simply a 
chemist; he 
was much 
more — he 
was, in its 
broadest 
sense, a 
philosophi- 
cal chem- 
ist. Since 
the death 
of Berze- 
lius, no 
man has 
appeared 
who had 
the weight 
of univer- 
sal authori- 
ty in chemi- 
cal science. 
The subject 
has devel- 
oped into 
such vast- 
ness of de- 
tail, that 
men can 
only be- 
come great 
by limiting 
themselves 
to special 
branches of 
it. Liebig 
devoted 
himself to 
organic 
chemistry, 
and even here there are other men who have probably sur- 
passed him in the number and importance of their immediate 
contributions to the science. Yet, since Berzelius closed his 
career, no savant has appeared in the chemical field who has 
achieved so brilliant and conspicuous a position as Liebig. 

He has in an eminent degree the traits of a successful pio- 
neer in the world of thought. He is a man of impulse, sym- 
pathy, and enthusiasm, as well as of intellect. He could not 
give his life to simple, quiet laboratory investigation, content— 
as most would be—to have made a few additions to the stock 
of scientific truth. Although trained to the strict methods of 
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investigation, and competent to bend his energies to specific | They have played, it is said, on the credulity of man; they have done 


research, yet his manly interest in his fellow-beings, and the 
welfare and progress of society, has determined the course of 
his studies, and led him constantly to the development of large 
practical results. This was precisely the inspiration he needed 
to do his work. When he began with organic chemistry, it 
was in its infancy, and chiefly confined to the production of a 
few organic compounds by laboratory decomposition. As for 
the chemical interpretation of the living organism, it was hardly 
thought of. The mystery of the vital forces reigned supreme, 
and barred the way to true inductive investigation. So also 
with agricultural chemistry. Davy had originated the name 
early in the century, and presented some of its elementary facts; 
but they did not reach to practical results, and amounted to 
nothing in their influence upon the public. The work of Lie- 
big was nothing less than to erect both these sciences into rec- 
ognized branches of study, to direct the scientific thought of 
his age to these fields of inquiry, and to arouse the interest of 
the public in their practical applications; and this great work 
it is his lasting honor to have accomplished. That he should 
have committed errors, and led many into mistakes, was inevi- 
table. The first bold original speculations upon complex sub- 
jects cannot fail to be always imperfect. And, besides, that 
order of temperament which fitted him to be a reformer and a 
leader, and to stimulate and urge on other men, was favorable 
to rashness of generalization and a sanguine anticipation of 
conclusions. And yet Liebig’s leading doctrines, however un- 
safe for literal guidance, and to whatever degree requiring mod- 
ification, were steps in the right direction of investigation ; 
while their amendment and revision have made the reputations 
of other men. 

Professor Liebig’s name will always be intimately and hon- 
orably associated with the rise of biological science in the nine- 
teenth century. He stands at the beginning of one of the great 
epochs of knowledge, to which his genius has assisted to give 
development and direction, and he illustrates in an eminent 
degree that highest trait of modern character—devotion to 
scientific truth to the end of a large and noble utility. 





ON PHYSICAL DISEASE FROM MENTAL 
STRAIN. 


By B. W. Ricnarpson, M. D., F. R. 8. 





I, 
N a former address, I directed attention to the great importance of 
recognizing the influence of mental action on physical disease. 
I ventured to press the fact that the most scientific physicians have 
fallen into the error of studying, with too exclusive a care, the ob- 
servable conditions of the body, healthy or diseased, and those agen- 
cies for curing diseases which produce the most obvious effects—such 
as knives and other instruments, anesthetic vapors, active drugs, heat 
and cold, electrical shocks, and the like. I admitted that, as the pure 
physical existence is the ground-work and the primary necessity of 
the highest form of a living thinking thing, it is by nature the first duty 
of the healer to make that corporeal frame pure and whole ; but I in- 
sisted that it is equally his duty to study what shall enter by the senses 
or windows of the mind, and, though invisibly entering, be potent 
forces for evil or for good. Because an agency is not visible, not 
tangible, is it, I asked, less real? If a man lose his mind by the fail- 
ure of his blood, that, it is said, is plain to understand, for it is phys- 
ical ; but, if some horror come upon the man through his mind, so 
that, like poor Horatio, he is be-chilled 
* Almost to jelly by the act of fear, 
Stands dumb, and speaks not, 
is not that, too, physical ?—an action direct of mind on matter, re- 
versing the physics of the body, and creating disease? It must be 
so; and in the study of this action, from the universe into the man, 
there lies, I maintained, a world almost unknown. 








I argued further that, with strange acuteness, charlatans of all | 


kinds have touched, without understanding, this unknown world. 


more—they have, in ignorance of what they were doing, touched the 
animal motion through the direct entrances by which the universal 
spirit enters also. I urged that the need for new contemplation in 
this direction increases with the intellectual development of the race; 
that the animal body, in order to maintain equality of power, and be 
the equal of the soul within it, must, in the course of the suns, be re- 
placed by an organism more finely moulded, more accessible to the 
external beauty and harmony, more sensitive of pain, more sensible 
of weakness, less susceptible of maladies evidenced through matter, 
more susceptible of maladies evidenced through mind, and more im- 
pressionable to cure or to injury through the mind than through the 
baser body. And, lastly, I submitted that, to study these changes of 
existence and action, to open this unknown world of natural truth, 
not to trade upon the knowledge of its existence, but to comprehend 
it with the grasp of a philosopher, are tasks to which the man of 
physic must devote himself with zeal, or recede with humiliation from 
one of the strongest seats in philosophy. 

The subject thus glanced at in the address to which I have referred 
is the key-note of the present effort. I am desirous to bring before 
you who are most conversant with the mental side of disease the 
question I have opened from its physical point of view, and to illus- 
trate how, in many and various ways, the practice of medicine becomes 
a single and simple art and science in the hands of those who treat 
the disorders exhibited either through the phenomena of the mind or 
the body. This is my primary object; but there is another, hardly 
secondary. I am anxious also to put before the world at large the 
existence of certain physical social evils, which are under perfect con- 
trol, but which, developing with an increasing intelligence, are de- 
grading the physical powers of our most powerful men, and, as I think, 
are interfering with the progressive development of powerful genera- 
tions of men who should, or rather might, belong to the future. 

Let me at once guard myself from any suspicion of a desire to 
exaggerate the evils of mental strain, by the remark that I have no 
idea of any evil from mental work when that is carried on with even- 
ness and order and generalization. I take the brain to be the most 
enduring of organs—the organ that admits of most change, the organ 
that requires most change, the organ that is the most perfect reposi- 
tory of animal force, and the most ready dispenser of it—the organ 
that can rest in parts when jaded, and work in parts that are not jaded, 
at one and the same time. I look on mental work, and even on hard 
mental work, as conducive to health of life and length of days. I 
speak only of evils resulting from extreme strain on one particular 
series of nervous structures—strain induced either by persistent and 
prolonged struggle, or by sudden and vehement shock conveyed by the 
senses and translated too urgently into conscious manifestation. 


SUBJECTS OF MENTAL STRAIN. 


Those who become subject to unfair mental infiuences from intense 
or prolonged strain belong to particular and easily-defined classes of 
society. They are all mental workers, but as mental workers they 
constitute classes of themselves—classes distinguished by the char- 
acter of work in which they move. I divide these classes into six : 

First, there is the mere copyist, the man who sits all day at his 
desk, and transfers copies of writing, or of a speech, to a piece of 
paper. The clerk, the compositor, the reporter, and the second and 
third rate author, are of this class. 

Secondly, there is the thinker and writer, who copies also, but not 
directly from other writings, nor from thoughts expressed by other 
minds, but who goes to the great manuscripts of the Supreme Author 
—to the hills, and plains, and oceans, to the living kingdoms of all 
animals, and of all times, and transfers the pictures of these to can- 
vas or paper, bringing the vastness of the universe, as seen by his 
superior sense, into moderate compass and legible form, so that lesser 
minds may read through him the truths he sees and unfolds. 

Thirdly, there is the speculative man, usually very selfish and locked 


| up in himself; who from day to day, and night to night, and hour to 


hour, schemes ; who walks with his head down, his eyes on the earth, 
and thinks—thinks how he shall meet this obstacle, waylay that plan, 
and anticipate such and such events—a truly business man in the 
world’s acceptation ; one who is up and down like a Jack-in-the-box, 
very large when he is up, and out of sight veritably when he is down. 
Fourthly, there is the man who carries on his shoulders other peo- 
ple’s anxieties, who thinks for others rather than for himself, and must 
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never be tired by the effort; the professional man is here represented, 
the politician, the physician and surgeon, the lawyer and accountant. 

Fifthly, there is the artist, who labors toward perfection at some 
given task, and, absorbed in his work, forgets the world around, and 
day after day toils on, supported by the applause of many admirers, 
and deaf to nearly all else. 

Lastly, there is the learner, the student ; the child or youth whose 
will is hardly his own, who works when he is bidden, and plays when 
he is permitted ; who is fed too often with flattery or blows, and be- 
tween, or by one and the other, is at length turned out on the world 
prepared, as it is thought, by education and training, to fight the great 
and increasing battle of life. 

Among these classes we meet with those who suffer mainly from 
the consequences of mental strain; but the injury is very unequally 
distributed. The copyist, who merely records the impressions he has 
received, and enters them direct on paper, is subject to little waste of 
force beyond that which is wasted in muscular action, and his disorders 
are therefore confined chiefly to dyspepsia, resulting from confinement 
at the desk, or to the evils of a deficient repose. 

The second class of men, those who think as they write, suffer more 
determinately. With regard to their work, however, I believe it need 
never be made injurious to the health of the body, and that, when it is 
varied and not pressed, it is one of the healthiest of occupations. 
The dangers to which men of letters are exposed, according to my ob- 
servation, are two only: one, the danger of rapid and intense thought 
with an impulse to chronicle instantly, and at any time, by night as by 
day, what are called “ happy conceptions ;” the other, the danger of 
writing against time, and sustaining a readiness, at any moment, to 
write at any length, on any conceivable topic. 

The third class of men, the speculators, are a more extreme class, 
and suffer exceptionally from mental strain. The man who during life 
has simply to beat down enemies as they come, to take one up and 
another down, has hard work ; but the speculator meets obstacles on 
all sides, and, while he is winning in front, must often find himself held 
back by a strong hand in the rear. His life is to waylay, to calculate 
how he shall make up a book that shall win, come what will. 

The absorption of this man’s thoughts in his own plans and de- 
vices removes from him generally the idea of illness and of death. 
He differs frém the man of ordinary business, in fact, in his insuscep- 
tibility to the necessities of his own physical existence. His life is 
surrounded with a kind of vulgar romance, and his own overweening 
self-confidence, his consciousness that he eifher can or ought to devise 
schemes and calculations, which must or should carry the day, bear 
with them an enthusiasm which might well be devoted to a better 
cause. But by-and-by, in spite of himself, and in spite of the absorp- 
tion, he begins to fail, and then the usual course is to resort to stimu- 
lants by way of support. At last he suddenly breaks down ; but, buoyed 
on by constant hope of better days, he believes to the end that he 
shall recover, and retains his propensities with unflinching determina- 
tion. ; 

The ailments of the speculator are usually compound in character ; 
for he is, in most cases, a man of active life, and the whole of his 
organism, muscular and nervous, is equally taxed. If he be a betting 
man, the race-course or some other out-door purgnit calls him into the 
open air, If he be a gambler, he is subjected onsiderable muscu- 
lar fatigue. Hence it follows that he is exposed to a variety of ex- 
hausting influences. His first symptoms usually commence with irreg- 
ular action of the heart, and this is followed by results pertaining to a 
failure of that organ. In the majority of cases he succumbs after 
exposure to some subacute inflammatory disorder. He takes cold, 
suffers from congestion of the lungs or kidneys, and, unable to bear 
the shock, sinks rapidly under it, his mind becoming intensely irritable, 
or even losing its balance. Then he does some foolish thing, trips in 
his calculation, and is pronounced “ insane.” 

The professional class of men stand among those who suffer most 
severely and decisively from what may be called simple exhaustion of 
the nervous system, resulting from active overwork. These differ 
from the other classes in most points. They differ from the original 
thinker in that they are neither ordinarily closeted in the study nor 
working out original designs ; but, having learned certain facts and 
principles which the world at large does not comprehend, they are 
constantly putting their knowledge into practice on behalf of others, 
and, seeing the faults, failings, and miseries of humanity, they become 
in time inured and ready for every surprise. They differ from the 
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speculator in that they have, after a time, but little enthusiasm. They 
learn of the Preacher that “all things are alike to all;” they incline 
further with the same authority, that all things come alike to all ; that 
“as it happeneth to the wise, even so to them; and they praise the 
dead which are already dead more than the living which are yet alive.” 
Notwithstanding this, their philosophy fails them as their physical life 
advances. They suffer greatly from little annoyances connected with 
other men’s concerns, and in the very fulness of their self-sacrifice-— 
for of all men they least consider their own private concerns—they 
become morbidly sensitive to slights of every kind and more dissatisfied. 
Success, which in early times was the object of their life, brings with 
it terrible cares that are not unfrequently harder to bear than the 
worst failures. Having made a position, they must maintain a posi- 
tion at all risks ; and, having attained their rank, must sustain it de- 
spite time and labor. Add to these things the responsibility that the 
labor done is for others, and is open to the criticism of circles of people 
who know nothing of the difficulties, but are consistent in the belief 
that if they had had the management they could have done so much 
better—and the picture is complete. 

In the members of the professional class the brain is constantly 
being exercised without enthusjasm, and the body is daily being exer- 
cised without any sufficient rest. The result is, that the excitement of 
brain which leads to insanity is exceedingly rare, and that those physi- 
cal ailments which follow as secondary to the overworked brain be- 
come developed. The professional class suffer largely, therefore, per- 
haps mainly, from physical affections. Diabetes is exceedingly com- 
mon. Paralysis of the limbs, with little interference of the mental 
faculties, is another common type of disease. Affection of the kidneys, 
degeneration of the structure of those organs, is a third condition ; 
and disorganization of the heart is a last, and by no means rare, oc- 
currence, 








WARMING OUR DWELLINGS. 





ITH the approach of winter comes again the consider- 
\ ation of the question of house-warming, made doubly 
important this year by the unusually high price of coal. The 
subject has been frequently treated in books and in newspapers, 
but generally with reference to the scientific principles in- 
volved, rather than to their practical application; leaving the 
impression on most minds that it is beyond their comprehen- 
sion—an impression which is strengthened by the ignorant pre- 
tensions of many of the vendors of heating contrivances. 

There are, besides the open fireplace, and the stove in the 
room to be heated, two kinds of apparatus for house-warming 
—one by the use of steam or hot water, and the other by what 
is generally known as the hot-air furnace. The cost of steam 
or hot-water apparatus is so much greater than that of the hot- 
air arrangements, that their use is confined mainly to public 
buildings and the most expensive dwellings. Of all the dwell- 
ing-houses heated by either of these appliances, probably nine- 
tenths have the hot air; therefore a thorough understanding of 
the principles involved in their use, and of the best methods of 
their application, will conduce to the health and comfort of all 
who depend on them to mitigate the rigors of winter. The ends 
to be accomplished by their use are, a good supply of warmth, 
pure air, economy, and convenience in the consumption of fuel. 

The first consideration is, of course, the construction of the 
furnace. Nearly all that are in use have the jire-pot—the cylin- 
drical box which contains the fire—exposed to the air-cham- 
ber, from which the warm air is distributed to the rooms above. 
This is wrong, as it enables injurious gases to make their way 
from the fire into the current of air which supplies the rooms 
above. It has been shown experimentally by Troost and De- 
ville that various noxious gases, especially carbonic oxide, will 
permeate red-hot iron. Dr. Channing suggests that there is 
chemical action in the incandescent metal itself, carbon being 
absorbed by the red-hot iron, and, combining with oxygen from 
without, escapes as carbonic oxide. But however this may be, 
it is now established that carbonic oxide is thrown off by the 
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iron, and, as this is a highly poisonous product, it cannot fail, 
even in minute quantities, to be very deleterious fo health. Ina 
part of Germany where iron stoves are much used in schools, 
Dr. Oidtmann states that he believes chronic carbonic oxide 
poisoning to be a well-defined result, and moderately common 
among the pupils in attendance there. For this reason, the 
red-hot metal should never be in direct communication with 
the air which is to be warmed for distribution through the 
house. 

Another serious objection to the exposure of red-hot sur- 
faces to the air-chamber is, that the particles of organic mat- 
ter floating in the air without, as well as the fibres of wool, 
cotton, etc., from the wear of carpets and clothing, which are 
liable to be drawn into the air-chamber, through the registers, 
are burnt when they impinge upon the hot surface, and produce 
an unpleasant sensation, usually ascribed to burnt air. To avoid 
these evils, the dome or outer cylinder of the furnace should 
extend down around the fire-pot to the bottom of it, and six 
to eight inches, at least, from it on all sides, or, better still, to 
the floor of the hot air-chamber, so as to encircle the ash-pit, 
from which gases and dust are liable to escape into the air- 
chamber, when not thus protected. 

For similar reasons there should be as few joints as possible. 
Those furnaces which are constructed with many parts, such as 
tubes or other air-passages, are made tight at the joints by the 
use of cement, which, through the constant expansions and 


contractions of the iron, soon cracks and falls out, leaving a 
| 


ready passage for the gases into the air-chamber. It would be 
better to have this dome and cylinder made of heavy sheet iron 
—boiler-plate. It is less porous than cast iron, and can be 
made tighter at the joints, and if of sufficient thickness will not 
be impaired by rust. By setting this an inch or more into the 
masonry of the floor, the air-chamber will be completely iso- 
lated from the gases and ashes of the fire. 

The size of furnaces is almost invariably too small—the 
difference in cost turning the scale in favor of the smaller, par- 
ticularly with those who build for sale or to let. The area of 
a grate, in the furnace of a three-story brick house of aver- 
age size, should be not less than two square feet, or nine- 
teen to twenty inches diameter. 

When the bed of coal is too deep for thorough combus- 
tion, the carbonic acid, generated in the lower part of the 
fire, is changed, in passing through the upper portion, to car- 
bonic oxide, which passes off with the smoke, and is lost as 
fuel for want of sufficient oxygen to burn it. That combus- 
tible vapors are thus distilled off and wasted can be shown 
by opening the furnace when a newly-made fire gets to burn- 
ing well, and observing the sudden combustion and slight ex- 
plosion on the introduction of air above the fire. Ina well- 
designed arrangement, the smoke-pipe will come out near the 
bottom of the furnace, so that the gases may pass over the side 
of the fire-pot, and down between it and the outer cylinder, 
that they may give off as much of their heat as possible before 
leaving the furnace. It is desirable that the pipe, in passing 
to the chimney, be set with a little inclination upward, par- 
ticularly if the distance is considerable. The revolving damper 
usually placed in this pipe might well be dispensed with. It is 
liable to get closed so tightly as to obstruct the escape of smoke 
and gases, so that they will be forced into the outer room 
or cellar, from which they will find their way all over the 
house. Instead of it, there may be an aperture in the pipe 
tive or six inches square, with a suitable slide to close, or 
regulate the size of the opening. In proportion as this is 
open, air is admitted to the pipe, which, filling it in part, 
retards the current of air through the fire, and so diminishes 
the rate of combustion. Experience will soon teach one how 
to adjust this slide, so as to regulate the combustion, and 
consequently the warmth, to the degree required. In mod- 
erate weather this can be done so as to give heat enough, 











and leave the pipe nearly cold, showing that little or no heat | of its oxygen by contact with the surface of the furnace. The 





escapes to the chimney. The brick walls enclosing the fur- 
nace should be double, with a space of four to six inches 
between them. The cold air may be introduced about mid- 
way between top and bottom, and thence to the air-chamber 
through small openings at the bottom of the inner wall. The 
box conveying cold air to the furnace needs to be not less than 
sixteen to eighteen inches square, or of capacity equal to that, 
and, when possible, there should be two of them, on opposite 
sides of the house, with slides to shut off the one opposite the 
quarter from which the wind is blowing. It sometimes hap- 
pens, especially in houses that are exposed, that the wind, 
blowing from the quarter oppesite the cold-air box, forces air 
down the registers into the air-chamber, and the hot air out 
through the cold-air box. 

With two of these passages, as suggested, this can be avoided. 
When the construction will admit, it will be much better to take 
air from the top of the house. It will be purer, and, coming 
downward to the furnace, will not be disturbed by currents. A 
simple arrangement on the top of the pipe will automatically 
keep the opening to the wind. 

Nothing seems so little understood as the necessity for a 
large supply of water for evaporation in our heating-arrange- 
ments, and consequently nothing is so much neglected. Many 
furnaces have no provision for it whatever, and, in those that 
have, the water-vessel is generally entirely too small, or is 
placed so far from the furnace that evaporation is too slow. To 
be agreeable and healthy, the air in which our bodies are en- 
veloped, and which we breathe, should be charged with moist- 
ure nearly to the dew-point—that is, to such a degree that, if 
it should become a little cooler, ee would be deposited, 
as the dew is on the cooling which generally follows the de- 
cline of the sun. 

Atmospheric air has a variable capacity of dissolving water 
and holding it in an invisible form, and this variability depends, 
as is generally known, upon temperature. Cold air contains 
but little watery vapor; but, as it grows warmer, and is rare- 
fied, more water must be added to keep it up to the same rela- 
tive degree of humidity. Hence, if cold air is introduced into 
the furnace at the freezing-point, and consequently with the 
small amount of moisture that belongs to that temperature, and 
is then suddenly raised to eighty or one hundred degrees, it be- 
comes enormously drying—that is, its capacity for watery vapor 
has been greatly increased, and is unsatisfied. 

If, therefore, water is not supplied in the furnace, the heated 
or dry air, having a great avidity for it, seizes it wherever it 
can be found—drying the skin, parching the mouth and throat, 
and shrinking the furniture and woodwork of our houses, till 
they leave great gaps at all the joints. A furnace such as we 
have been considering requires to have a receptacle for water 
which will hold from ten to fifteen gallons, with open surface 
of two to three square feet, and this should be placed near 
enough to the furnace to insure that the evaporation be effect- 
ual. To be durable, it is best made of copper, and should fit 
around the furnace so as to distribute the vapor to all the flues 
leading to the several rooms. 

If the chimney has a good draught, which it should have, the 
harder kinds of anthracite are best adapted to furnace use. 
The most suitable size is that called “ broken,” or about as large 
as one’s fist. If the furnace is small, a smaller coal will be 
better. Oare needs to be observed not to make the fire too 
deep ; four or five layers of coal are as much as can be burned 
to advantage. If the draught is strong and the coal good, it is 
economical to have a small supply of pea coal to put on in 
moderate weather, after the fire is well kindled. This will 
impede the passage of air through the fire, and keep up a slow 
combustion. A fire well started in this way will keep, without 
replenishing, from twelve to twenty-four hours. 

There is a popular fallacy about what is called “ burnt 
air,” which is considered by many to be air which is deprived 
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evils of such contact at high temperatures have been noticed ; 
but this is not one of them. The loss of oxygen of the air, 
by combination with the hot metallic surfaces, is too trifling to 
be of any account. This prejudice against the use of furnaces 
is, therefore, groundless. A hot-air furnace, if well constructed 
and properly managed (which is a matter of equal importance), 
if kept tight in the joints, and abundantly supplied with fresh 
air and water for vaporization, will warm a house quite as 
agreeably, with as little detriment to the health of its occu- 
pants as, and more economically than, it can be done in any 
other way. A good hot-air furnace may be made to secure the 
same essential and desirable ends as those forms of steam and 
hot-water apparatus by which the inflowing currents of air are 
warmed; and these combined ends are warmth and ventilation. 
No system which does not effectually unite these aims should 
be tolerated in dwelling-houses. The method of heating by 
coils of pipes or other radiators, placed within rooms to be 
warmed, secures but one end, and is therefore to be condemned. 
It has certain advantages—as, the quick supply and easy regula- 
tion of the heat—and may be tolerated in offices which are 
frequently opened, giving a channel for fresh air through the 
open doors. But, in dwellings which are kept more constantly 
shut, they should never be adopted. 





TABLE-TALK. 





} a discussion of those vexatious domestic difficulties arising from 
the ignorance of housekeepers and the stupidity of Irish ser- 
vant-girls, the New-York World urges the establishment of codpera- 
tive, or public, laundries and kitchens. “‘ Why,” it asks, “ should Mon- 
day be a day of wrath and confusion, when that purgatorial process 
which makes it so can be vicariously performed for hire, and per- 
formed, too, much cheaper and much better than it can be done by 
each household for itself, by a set of experts who can make use of 
those mechanical adjuncts which can only be economically employed on 
a great scale?” This is so manifestly true, that no reply is to be 
made. “ We no longer,” continues the World, “bake our own bread. 
Is there any reason, in the nature of things, why we should roast our 
own meats? Codperative kitchens have not hitherto succeeded. Bat 
a kitchen or a laundry, to be common, need not to be codperative. 
What we need is, that some shrewd man of business should engage to 
do for a number of families, in a cheap and direct way, what each 
now does for itself in a costly and roundabout way.” Our contem- 
porary seems not to be aware, or it has forgotten, that, in an earlier 
period of our history, the plan it proposes in regard to public baking 
was in operation to a large extent. The introduction of cooking- 
stoves and ranges proved its overthrow. As late as thirty years ago, 
very few families baked their own meats, but sent them to the ovens 
of the neighboring bakers, where, for a few pennies, the joints were 
cooked to a perfection not attainable by any domestic process. Every 
day, at twelve o’clock, servant-maids were to be seen scurrying through 
the streets with smoking, napkin-covered joints, the odors from which 
saluted the hungry pedestrian with tantalizing flavor. Such a custom, 
we find, must once have prevailed in London, if it does not now; for 
we read in Dickens’s description of Bob Cratchit’s Christmas-dinner, 
in his “ Christmas Carol,” how “two smaller Cratchits, boy and girl, 
came tearing in, screaming that, outside the baker’s, they had smelt 
the goose, and known it for their own;” and then, a little on, how 
“ Master Peter and the two ubiquitous young Cratchits went to fetch 
the goose, with which they soon returned in high procession.” These 
high processions were very common in our New-York streets before 
the cooking-stove made every family its own baker. The plan pro- 
posed by the World, and its advantages seem to us indisputable, would 
simply be returning to a method once largely established in our 
midst. 


—— The “woman movement,” we are informed, is agitating Rus- 
sia as well as other countries. Mr. Mili’s book on the “Subjection 
of Women,” has been translated and reprinted there, and is enjoying 
a wide circulation. A grand woman’s-rights convention will prob- 
ably be held at St. Petersburg, and it is asserted that the czar himself 
is not unfriendly to the principle of the equality of the sexes. In the 








theatres allusions to the freedom of women never fail to elicit ap- 
plause, and, if we may credit the accounts, there is a very general con- 
cern on the subject. All this is of special interest in view of a 
pamphlet just published in London, on “Popular Instruction in 
Russia,” which, if true, would indicate the necessity of some sort of 
change in the condition of the female branch of the population. 
Not but what the male peasantry are bad enough, and have be- 
come, according to the author of the pamphlet referred to, not- 
withstanding their increased facilities for education, “more brutal, 
more drunken, less industrious, and less scrupulous with regard 
to family duties and civic obligations, than they were before they 
took to being instructed.” The lesson of this needs often to 
be enforced with us. Reading and writing are not, as is sometimes 
so hopefully supposed, going to reform the moral condition of the 
world. But the Russian women have not gone even so far as this— 
they remain as ignorant, as wretched, and as enslaved as ever. They 
are Often little better than beasts of burden, obliged to obey the be- 
hests of their.despotic and brutal husbands. The Russian poet 
Nekrassof has feelingly described their sorrows. “ Ages have passed,” 
he says, “and every thing else in the world has been often changed 
and improved. But God has forgotten to alter the dreary lot of the 
peasant-woman. And so the old type of the strong and beautiful 
Slavonian woman has deteriorated. Poor victims of fate! you have 
suffered unheard. You have never made known to the world the 
voice of your complaining. You have passed silently through a terri- 
ble struggle, and now we see in you the very embodiment of life-long 
fear and suffering.” In referring to this unhappy status of the Rus- 
sian peasant-woman, the Saturday Review says : 


“ Undoubtedly the Russian peasant-women too often have a look of 
the kind which the poet describes, an expression such as one might 
expect to find on the faces of persons who have been subjected to 
much hardship, and who have lived in the perpetual expectation of 
punishment—a worn and anxious look, and an air as though of pre- 
mature old age. Much of this is doubtless due to the severity of - 
the climate, with its cutting wintry blasts and its scorching summer 
suns ; but though the weather may tan the skin and account for its un- 
pleasantly wizened appearance, it would be unfair to charge it with all 
the restless suspicion of the eye, all the melancholy curve of the mouth. 
Much of that must be considered the result of neglect and .unkindness. 
Even where the husband has not been brutal, he has almost to a cer- 
tainty been contemptuous. For not only has the peasant been in the 
habit of treating his wife as a slave, but he has always looked down 
upon her in all good faith as avery inferior animal. This masculine 
contempt has been in part accounted for by the custom prevalent among 
the peasants, in the days of serfdom, of going away from their villages 
to the towns, in order to procure the obrok, or sum of money annually 
due to their lords. The man went forth into the world, and experience 
enlarged his mind, or at least expanded his circle of ideas; but the 
woman remained at home, confined within a very narrow range of 
thought, knowing nothing of what was going on ata distance from 
her own little village, never seeing new faces, never hearing an un- 
familiar voice. Now that the peasant is a freeman, he has no longer 
any obrok to pay; but the habit of roaming about the country has been 
confirmed, and he is likely to keep it up. When the husband returns 
from his travels he naturally comes to the conclusion that his wife is 
even more foolish than he had always supposed her to be, and he is 
more than ever convinced of the truth of those opinions which have 
given rise to a great number of popular proverbs, such as ‘ A woman’s 
hair is long, but her mind is short.’ ‘Don’t go talking with women; 
every one knows that women are fools.’ ‘ A hen isn’t a bird, nor is a 
woman a human being.’ ‘A dog is wiser than a woman; it doesn’t 
go barking at its master.’ ”’ 


The reason given by the peasants for refusing to send their girls to 
school is, that they can see no good reading and writing will do their 
daughters. “ Education,” they say, “may be an excellent thing for 
boys, but our girls will never have letters to write, or accounts to keep.” 
Possibly the agitation of the “ woman question” will tend to change 
all this. 


Dr. Close, the Dean of Carlisle, waxes furious in his pulpit 
against the spread of science. He declares it to be an evil and poison- 
ous spirit from the bottomless pit, and is more frivolous and childish 
than the most corrupted, degraded, and ridiculous dream of paganism. 
By what perversity is it, that these theological gentlemen contrive to 
plant themselves squarely in the course of just those movements which 
cannot be stopped? Having been run over and left behind again and 
again, their successors seem not to have learned the lesson to keep 
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out of the way. The Pall Mall Gazette thus describes the dean’s ful- 
mination : 

«On Sunday afternoon, the Dean of Carlisle, preaching in Carlisle 
Cathedral to the candidates who had been ordained that morning, warned 
them against the infidelity which was prevalent at the present day, and 
instructed them how they were to encounter it. Dr. Close compared 
the present times with the Augustan age at the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era, when the human intellect had attained its highest point of ex- 
cellence, and inquired what had been the result of the great develop- 
ment of intellectual power. The moral result, he said, had been that 
some of the greatest philosophers of that age had been monsters of 
licentiousness, and their wisdom had given rise to universal depravity, 
and a voluptuousness which had tended more toward the disruption of 
the mighty empire of Rome than all its civil divisions and the hordes 
of barbarians by which it was invaded. In the present day, the direct 
tendency of knowledge and science was the perversion and destruction 
of God’s truth. There were a few Christian philosophers who used 
their knowledge in upholding it, but there was, at this moment, a wide- 
spread, subtle, deadly influence of infidelity abroad upon the earth. It 
was openly declared in the land where the Reformation first burst forth, 
and was making advances in Italy, France, and Spain. There was no 
question that there is, in the present day, an evil spirit of the bottom- 
less pit rising up among us, poisoning God’s truth, poisoning the faith 
of thousands, and turning them away from godliness; and, he was 
bound to say, that he laid a large portion of that at the door of science. 
Did not philosophers at the present day dig out evidences against God 
out of the bowels of the earth, and seek for evidence in the heavens, in 
nations and languages, and use every means to shake our faith in the 
Bible? How fearful, how humbling a consideration, that there were 
those who would overturn the whole Bible narrative of the creation of 
man, which involved man’s salvation by Christ—would prefer any 
dream, however foolish or vain, to the faithful testimony of God re- 
specting the origin of our species, and, instead of believing that we are 
connected with Him himself, would believe that we are like the beasts 
that perish! Human wisdom landed its votaries in ignorance and folly, 
and he was bold to say that all the dreams of the Hindoos and all the 
false religions—corrupted, degraded, and ridiculous—that were ever 
among the pagans, were not so frivolous and childish as those to which 
the science of the present day had reduced our scientific men.” 





It is refreshing to turn from such narrow and splenetic effu- 
sions to wiser reflections, and from an unexpected source. A piquant 
contrast is afforded by the spectacle of an eminent church dignitary 
—a sworn sentinel on the ramparts of truth—denouncing the spirit 
that has created modern knowledge, and an eminent novelist—a man 
whose life has been devoted to imaginative fiction—coming forward to 
defend the age against the charge of materialism and irreligion. In 
his late address before the Midland Institute, Charles Dickens has 
done just this extraordinary thing. He said: 


“Tt is commonly assumed—much too commonly—that this age is a 
material age, and that a material age is an unreligiousage. I have been 
pained lately to see this assumption repeated in certain influential quar- 
ters for which I have a high respect, and desire to have a higher. I am 
afraid that, by dint of constantly being reiterated, and reiterated with- 
out protest, this assumption—which I take leave altogether to deny— 
may be accepted by the more unthinking part of the public as unques- 
tionably true ; just as caricaturists and painters professed making a por- 
trait of some public man, which was not in the least like him, to begin 
with, have gone on repeating and repeating it until the public came to 
believe that it must be exactly like him, simply because it was like it- 
self. and really have at last, in the fulness of time, grown almost dis- 
posed to resent upon him their tardy discovery—(laughter)—really to 
resent upon him their late discovery—that he was not like it. (Re- 
newed laughter.) I confess, standing here in this responsible situation, 
that I do not understand this much-used and much-abused phrase, the 
‘material age.’ I cannot comprehend—if anybody can, I very much 
doubt—its logical signification. For instance, has electricity become 
the more material in the mind of any sane or moderately insane man— 
(laughter)}—woman, or child, because of the discovery that, in the good 
providence of God, it could be made available for the service and use 
of man to an immeasurably greater extent than for his destruction? Do 
I make a more material journey to the bedside of my dying parent or 
my dying child when I travel there at the rate of sixty miles an hour 
than when I travel thither at the rate of six? Rather, in the swittest 
case, does not my heart become overfraught with gratitude to that Su- 
preme Beneficence.from whom alone could have proceeded the wonder- 
ful means of shortening my suspense? What is the materiality of the 
cable or the wire compared with the materiality of the spark? What is 
the materiality of certain chemical substances that we can weigh or meas- 
ure, imprison or release, compared with the unmateriality of their ap- 
pointed affinities and repulsions presented to them from the instant of 
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their creation to the day of judgment? When did this so-called ma- 
terial age begin? With the use of clothing—(laughter)—with the dis- 
covery of the compass? with the invention of the art of printing? 
Surely it has been a long time about ; and which is the more material 
object, the farthing tallow candle that will not give me light, or that 
flame of gas which will? (Applause.) No, ladies and gentlemen, do 
not let us be discouraged or deceived by any fine, vapid, empty words. 
The true material age is the stupid Chinese age, in which no new or 
grand revelation of Nature,is granted, because they are ignorantly and 
insolently repelled, instead of being diligently and humbly sought. 
The difference between the ancient fiction of the mad braggart defying 
the lightning, and the modern historical picture of Franklin drawing: it 
toward his kite in order that he might the more profoundly study that 
which was set before him to be studied (orit would not have been there), 
happily expresses to my mind the distinction between the much- 
maligned material sages—material in one sense, I suppose, bvt, in an- 
other, very immaterial sages—of the Celestial-empire school ; and, con- 
sidering whether it is likely or unlikely, natural or unnatural, reasonable 
or unreasonable, that I, a being capable of thought, and finding myself 
surrounded by such discovered wonders on every hand, I should some- 
times ask myself the question—I should put to myself the solemn con- 
sideration—can these things be among those things which might have 
been disclosed by divine lips nigh upon two thousand years ago, but 
that the people of that time could not bear them? And whether this 
be so or no, if I am so surrounded on every hand, is not my moral re- 
sponsibility tremendously increased thereby, and with it my intelligence 
and submission as a child of Adam and of the dust, before that shining 
source which equally of all that is granted, and all that is withheld, 
holds in His mighty hands the unapproachable mysteries of life and 
death?” 


—— Certain coincidences among our poets in sentiments and 
images are often pointed out, and not unfrequently, with some unfair- 
ness, charged as plagiarisms. Many ideas are sufficiently obvious to 
occur to more than one person, and in other cases what is merely a 
recollection of a passage read at some previous time, is innocently wel- 
comed as original. Washington Irving, in one of his amusing papers, 
describes a visit to the reading-room of the British Museum, and in 
a dream imagines the portraits of the authors of by-gone ages, that 
adorn the Museum, as being suddenly animated with life, and stepping 
out of their canvases to rescue from modern writers the ideas that have 
been purloined from them. Acting upon this idea, an article in All the 
Year Round imagines several fine duels occurring, between these reani- 
mated personages, as to the real ownership of numerous tropes and 
metaphors. “In some cases,” says this writer, ‘“‘ there would be a 
complete mélée, and the bantling idea would stand bewildered, won- 
dering who was its own true-begotten father.” We quote one of the 
imaginary contests described : 

** The flower she trod on dipt and rose, 
And turn’d to look at her, 
is the graceful manner in which the laureate tells us that a certain young 
woman, hight Olivia, asserts her superiority to the ordinary laws of 
matter. The pleasing hyperbole will not pass unchallenged. ‘ Mine,’ 
says he of Abbotsford, ‘tho’ I will confess you have clad my dainty lass 
in a becoming garb. It was I who sang: 
E’en the slight harebell raised its head 
Elastic from her airy tread.’ 
But a big, burly man, with scorbutic visage and slovenly dress, and 
swearing the legiblest of any man christened, takes the trembling idea 
under his cloak: ‘ Areades ambo! The wench is mine! Did ye never 
read, then, my Sad Shepherdess, wherein I sang: 
Her treading would not bend a blade of grass,4 
Or shake the downy blowball from its stalk ? 
Yea, and in my Vision of Delight, stands it not fairly writ: 
. . . « thence did Venus learn to lead 
The Idalian bands, and so to tread 
As if the wind, not she, did walk, 
Nor prest a flower, nor bow'd a stalk?’ 
Almost simultaneously with Ben’s claim, comes the silver voice of him 
who sang the fall of man and the conflict of the warrior angels, with 
Sabrina’s song : 
Thus I set my printless feet 
O’er the cowslip’s velvet head, 
That bends not as I tread. 
‘By the mass, then,’ exclaims another, one Dabridgecourt Belchier, 
‘ye are all wrong! In my comedy of Hans Beer-pot, acted in the Low 
Countries by an honest company of health-drinkers, I wrote : 
With that she rose like nimble roe, 
The tender grass scarce bending.’ 

The clamor thickens, but a musical laugh breaks in on the contro- 

versy, and a bland face smiles upon the wordy storm. ‘ Mine, I think, 
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my masters,’ says the Bard of Avon. ‘Ere my muse was in her teens, 
in the first heir of my invention, I wrote : 


The grass stoops not, she treads on it so light.’ 


There is a momentary lull, but again the murmur swells, fresh claim- 
ants springing up like the warriors from Cadmean teeth.” 


—— Those of our readers who perused the paper on Eliot’s Indian 
Bible, in a recent number of the Journat, will be interested in the 
following extract from an old manuscript written nearly two hundred 
years ago, soon after the time of Richard Nicolls, who was governor 
of New York from 1664 to 1668. A party of Mohawks brought a 
number of Natick Indians prisoners to Albany from near Sudbury, 
Mass., in 1678. Captain Salisbury, commander at the post, reporting 
the circumstance to his superiors, says: “I doe presume they are Pray- 
ing Indians, because there is one amongst them that brought ye Indian 
Bible here in Governor Nicholls’ time.” 





Scientific Hotes. 


os thermometers of meteorological observatories can only give exact 

indications when placed in the open air at a certain distance from 
any dwelling. When the observer desires to keep a correct statement of 
the changes and fluctuations, he is compelled to leave his office and ex- 
pose himself to the extremes of heat and cold and the inconvenience of 
the night air. M. Hervé Mangon says: ‘*‘ I have endeavored to render the 
reading of ordinary thermometers more easy by affording the means of 
doing so, by night or day, without requiring observers to leave the 
shelter of their offices. The glasses of our thermometers for taking ob- 


servations are too fine, and their divisions too minute, to permit of their * 


being read at the distance of forty or fifty yards, even by the aid of 
powerful glasses. This difficulty, however, I have surmounted in a 
very simple way. By placing the thermometer almost upon the prin- 
cipal focus of a large-sized, common, optical lens, it can be easily read, 
a great way off, by the aid of a small glass, or even with the naked eye. 
The observations can thus be made from the inside of the observatory 
by properly arranging the thermometer and the lens. There still re- 
mained the question of lighting the instrument for night-observations, 
without requiring the observer to proceed out-of-doors, which, 1 am 
happy to say, I have likewise succeeded in solving. To attain this ob- 
ject, I use a thermometer, the glass of which is a real Geissler tube. 
By sending the current of a very small induction bobbin, at the proper 
time, from the inside of the observatory to the thermometer, the glass 
is illuminated internally, and permits the observer to distinguish, with 
perfect clearness, the summit of the mercury column, the divisions, and 
figures engraved upon the glass. By using a very weak current, such as 
that of a bichromate pile, the zine of which is only immersed a few 
millimetres, the heating undergone during the period of an observation 
is quite imperceptible.” 


Whoever has paid attention to any liquid, boiling in a glass vase, has 
doubtless remarked that the bells of steam issue from a small number 
of points, sometimes, indeed, from a single one. It is not on account of the 
temperature of these points being higher than that of the other places, 
that this difference arises; in most cases, a slight spot or small pro- 
jection may be observed, around which the steam-bells are formed. 
M. Thomlinson, basing himself upon this observation, regards a liquid 
at the boil as a solution having an excess of its own vapor, and he 
thought that its vaporization might be accelerated, exactly as ecrystalli- 
zation in a solution having an excess of saline matter is precipitated, by 
introducing into it a solid nucleus. Among the substances that may be 
used for this end, coke and vegetable carbon or.charcoal are the most 
active, the experiments made by M. Thomlinson being calculated to en- 
courage-manufacturers to put one or two bushels of either into each 
steam-boiler. Thus, in simply heating water in an earthen vase, nine 
hundred and ninety-five grains are evaporated in twenty minutes, but, 
after adding a few pieces of coke, the quantity evaporated in the same 
time amounts to eleven hundred and thirty grains. An experi- 
ment made with charcoal was still more striking in its results. In 
this case, the quantity of water vaporized was increased more than a 
quarter by the introduction of a few pieces of vegetable charcoal into 
the liquid. These experiments were made under ordinary atmospheric 
pressure, and it is probable they would give still better results if they 
were placed under more considerable pressure. An indirect advantage 
may also arise from the use of this system, which is certainly not with- 
out its importance, viz., that coke or charcoal deposited in boilers will 
efficaciously prevent the deposit of incrustations in the bottom, and like- 
wise the loss of heat fhat this deposit occasions. Those facts, to which 
M. Thomlinson draws attention, are susceptible of numerous practical 
applications. 





A woman in Paris was lately found in a garret, by her neighbors, al- 
most asphyxiated from the effects of a charcoal fire, which had been 
smouldering during the night in her room. Every possible effort was 
made to restore her to her senses, but only with partial success, her 
blood circulating so slugglishly for two days that her life was despaired 
of. Dr. Limousin, as a last resource, was sent for; he made her inhale, 
on the first day, three gallons of pure oxygen gas; on the second day, 
she inhaled six gallons ; and, on the third day, she was completely re- 
stored, her blood circulating freely, and every trace of carbonic intoxi- 
cation having disappeared. 





Art Hotes. 


N the forlorn absence of public galleries and collections, which con- 
fers upon New York a disreputable eminence among cities of either 
hemisphere, there remains nothing better ger the amateur than a stroll 
into the stores of the dealers. In the way of paintings, photographs, 
chromo-lithographs, and engravings—to say nothing of statuettes— 
there is always something in these establishments worth a look; and 
we notice with pleasure that many visitors are to be found in quiet en- 
joyment of them. Last week, we carried our readers into a well-known 
shop in Broadway. Let us now invite them to Goupil’s in the Fifth 
Avenue, where Mr. Knoedler has on hand several works of high class, 
that are new and merit attention. 

The newest and most brilliant, though by no means the best, is a 
picture in oil by Vibert, a Parisian, who has made his mark. It is of 
the right kind for this market, wherein—apart from the lure of a great 
artist’s name, which commands a certain sale—there are wealthy pur- 
chasers in abundance, whose taste leans to all that is showy. Anda 
very pleasant subject this is—a group of passengers, in a Spanish inn- 
yard, awaiting the departure of a diligence. There are four principal 
figures. A bride and bridegroom, for such they seem to be, are the 
most conspicuous—young and extremely handsome both, and decked 
in all the finery of Andalusian peasant costume. Nothing more gay and 
jaunty could titillate the eye. They lean, in careless attitude, upon an 
old stone watering-trough, the man looking with admiration at the fair 
face of his partner, and she meanwhile listening to a jest or a compli- 
ment apparently addressed to her by a by-stander. This latter, who is 
only in degree less gorgeously attired than the pair, stands with his 
back to the spectator, and completes the central group. A little nearer 
to the foreground, apart, and in striking contrast with all this bravery 
of apparel, sits a priest, in black, grim and taciturn. His eyes are fixed 
upon an open volume in his hand, though his frown might indicate an 
aversion to the vanities displayed before him, albeit the trunk at his 
feet, partly covered by his gown, and the long paper hat-box across his 
knee, suggest that neither does he go on his travels without some 
thought for his raiment. The accessories are somewhat slurred; but 
the leading portions are skilfully treated, and combine to make up a 
very attractive work. 

With admiration of a different and higher grade, you may turn, in 
the next place, to a freshly-imported Bouguereau, and one that will aid 
in maintaining his just reputation. It is an upright canvas of large 
size ; the subject, a three-quarters’-length Roman woman, in her bright 
local garb, holding on her arm a sleeping infant, whose face and hands 
only are nude. The mother—or nurse, it may be, for the babe is won- 
drous fair—bends over it with a fond smile, her own head being thus 
thrown into profile. It is Bouguereau all over, in the definite tints—the 
red, the yellow, the white, broadly contrasted, but blent harmoniously 
—in the careful drawing, in the tenderness of touch, where such is requi- 
site, in the prevailing sentiment that takes immediate hold of one’s 
sympathies. But the subtle power and finer qualities of this artist are 
perhaps even more pointedly manifest in another picture from his easel, 
that has been for some time past an ornament of Mr. Knoedler’s show- 
room. We allude to the ‘‘ Norman Fisher-girl.”” Devoid of any at- 
tempt at finish, and unpleasantly cold in tone, this sketch in oil of the 
demure and pensive young Dieppoise, walking along the sea-shore with 
her shrimping-net over her shoulder, is really a masterpiece of effect 
produced by able use of the simplest materials. ‘‘ With what do you 
mix your colors ?”’ said an envious tyro to a celebrated painter. ‘* With 
brains, sir,’’ was the answer. So might it truly be said of Bouguereau, 
that pure sentiment is mixed up in all that comes from his hand. 

Turn to another canvas, small in size, but clever and satisfagtory. 
Of its contrikutor, Schreyer, it might almost be asserted that he has 
done with his brush, in a measure, what the dual writers Erckmann- 
Chatrian have done with their pens—he has stripped the battle-field of 
much false glory, and depicted it in all its ghastliness. Not so, how- 
ever, in this instance. In the front rank of animal-painters, Schreyer 
neither rivals herein the military glitter of Horace Vernet, nor reminds 
you of those equine caricatures, seriously designed by poor Alfred de 
Dreux, who drew horses all his life, and never drew one correctly. This 
charming composition is nothing more than a group of Arabs, with their 
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steeds, halting for repose beside a mass of ruins. There is much in it 
to admire and commend, though exception may be taken to the exces- 
sive shimmer of white in the stone-work. Otherwise, it is full, we say, 
of grace ; nor are we sorry to have such decided evidence that an artist 
who has been associated with painful themes can educe more pleasura- 
ble emotions.—These are but a few among many noteworthy objects in 
Mr. Knoedler’s collection, to the more meritorious of which we may 
possibly advert hereafter. 


Che Museum. 


UR “Museum” illustration, this week, is of the famous caracks 
employed in the East-India trade in the sixteenth century. These 
curious and unwieldy ships were used by the Spanish and Portuguese 
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An East-Indian Carack of the 16th Century. 





in their trade with the East Indies, in the latter portion of the sixteenth 
century, and, unseaworthy as they appear, were for many years the only 
means of communication between the coasts of Europe and Asia by 
way of the Cape of Good Hope. They were sent out in twos and threes, 
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and returned richly freighted with spices and other costly commodities, 
which were obtained either by purchase or force, as the opportunity was 
afforded to their owners. These voyages resulted so profitably to those 
interested as to add materially to the wealth of both Spain and Portu- 
gal, and to excite the envy and cupidity of the English, who, during 
the war with Spain, diverted a portion of this golden stream into their 
own coffers, by the occasional capture of a returning carack. These 
captures opened their eyes to the mine of wealth existing in the East, 
and finally led to the formation of the great East-India Company. The 
first English ships, three in number, were sent out in 1591, but one of 
which ever reached its destination, and that one failed to return in 
safety. Still the survivors brought back such glowing accounts of the 
riches they had beheld, that a number of leading men in London ob- 
tained from Queen Elizabeth, in 1600, the charter of what proved to be 
the greatest, most rapacious, and most cruel monopoly the world has 
ever known. 


The density of the earth-substance has been ascertained by count- 
ing the difference in the number of beats a pendulum makes in a given 
time, accordingly as it is swinging on the earth’s surface, or down in a 
deep mine. Mr. Airy, the British astronomer royal, has made careful 
experiments of this kind, in a coal-mine twelve hundred and sixty feet 
deep. He found that a pendulum, which beat seconds at the mouth of 
the pit, made two and a quarter more beats every twenty-four hours 
when removed to its bottom. The reason is, that the pendulum is 
pulled with greater force, and is made to move more rapidly, when 
brought nearer to the earth’s centre of attraction. 
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Established 1809. 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS, 
SOAP MAKERS. 


The business has been established over half a century, and the superior quality 
of the goods has given them a world-wide reputation. They use the best materials, 
employ the best workmen under a competent chemist, and the recently completed 
large additions to their works, with new and improved machinery, enables them to 
produce larger quantities of better goods cheaper than ever before. 

Particular attention is directed to their Old Palm Soap, which possesses only 
the pleasant and delicate odor of Palm Oil, and for toilet or medicinal use is in every 
respect superior to the best Oip CastiLe Soap. 

Also, a great variety of Soaps for Laundry and general Household use, as 
well as for Manufacturers and Shipping. 

Their new compound, 


SA POLI O, 


For Cleaning and Polishing, 
Is pronounced by all who use it as the best, quickest, and cheapest article ever 
offered to the public 
A Cake as sample will be sent by mail, post-paid, to any Post-Office Address in 
the United States, on the receipt of Twenty Cents. 
N. B.—Se sure and write address plainly. 
Liserat Discounts To THe TRADE. 


WHOLESALE DEPOT 211 Washington St., New York. 





























“LIBRARY OF WONDERS.” 


The undersigned have now ready the first two volumes of a highly entertaining and 
valuable series of books on Popular Science, Natural Philosophy, and 
Historic Scenes, described under the general title of “‘ The 
Library of Wonders.” The Series will be issued 
in uniform volumes, each work ex- 
tensively Illustrated. 


I 


ARMS AND ARMOUR 


IN ANTIQUITY AND THE MIDDLE AGES: also, a Descriptive Notice of 
Modern Weapons. Translated from the French of M. P. Lacombe, and with a 
Preface, Notes, and one additional Chapter on Arms and Armour in England. 
By Cuas. Boutett, M. A., author of “‘ English Heraldry,” etc. One volume, 
r6mo, 296 pp. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


II 


METEORS, AEROLITES, STORMS, 
AND ATMOSPHERIC PHENOMENA. 


From the French of Zurcher and Margollé. By Witt1am Lacktanp. IIlustrated 
with Twenty-three fine Woodcuts, by Lebreton. One voi., r6mo, 324 pp. Cloth. 
Uniform with “ Arms and Armour.” Price, $1.50. 


Either of above mailed, postSree, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


go, 92 & o4 Granp Street, New York. 
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A. T. STEWART & Co. 


Invite attention to their Stock of 





Ladies’ French and American 


HATS AND BONNETS, 


Comprising the following popular styles: 

Marion de l’Orme, 
Gabrielle, 

Pifferaro, 

Liquers, 

Ninon, 
Chapeau de Marine, 

FOR CHILDREN, 

AND 
JEROME CAP, 
VERY ATTRACTIVE, 

AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 
FRENCH 


Feathers, Flowers, & Ribbons, 
IN CHOICE VARIETY. 


Marabout, Bird of Paradise, Pheasant, 
and Ostrich 


FEATHERS, 


BRIDAL WREATHS, etc.,etc., 


Received per recent Steamers. 





BROADWAY, FOURTH AVE., & TENTH ST. 


"SQUARE, and 
UPRICHT 


PIANO-FORTES 


ARE USED AND CALLED BY SUCH ARTISTS AS 
Madame Parepa-Rosa, 
Ss. B. Mills, 
Wm. Mason, 
Miss Ciara Louise Kellogg, 
J. N. Pattison, - 
Ceorge F. Bristow, 
Miss Alida Topp, 
Harry Sanderson, & others, 


The Best Pianos manufactured. 
WAREROOMS, 
Fifth Ave., cor. West 16th St. 








A LAMP Alled with Pratt’s “‘ Astral’’ 
Oil, if upset, will not ignite nor explode.— 
It is perfectly Pure, containing no mizx- 
ture nor chemicals; burns in the ordi- 


nary Kerosene Lamp, and gives a softand | 


brilliant flame.—Fire test, 145 degrees.— 
Indorsed by the highest scientific author- 
ities in the land.—Use none but 
“ ASTRAL” OIL.—At Wholesale and 
Retail by the Proprietors. 


OIL HOUSE OF CHAS, PRATT, 
Box 3050. 108 FULTON ST., N. ¥. 


Send for Circulars, with Testimonials 
and Price-Lists. 


A Seven per cent, Gold Loan, 


$6,500,000. 


The Kansas Pacific Railway, now in successful op- 
eration from Kansas City to Sheridan, proposes to 
build an extension to Denver, Colorado. The Gov- 
ernment has granted Three Millions of Acres of the 
finest lands in Kansas and Colorado, which are mort- 
gaged for the security of a loan of 


$6,500,000. 


This Loan is secured in the most effectual manner. 
It represents a road in profitable operation, and will 
open the trade of the Rocky Mountain country and 
connect it with the great markets of the East. It is 
considered to be one of the best loans in the market, 
EVEN BETTER, IN SOME RESPECTS, THAN 

GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 

The loan has thirty years to run, principal and inter- 
est payable in gold, semi-annually, seven per cent. 

The coupons will be payable semi-annually, in either 
Frankfort, London, or New York, and will be free 
from Government taxation. The bonds for the present 
are sold in currency at 96, with accrued interest. 
Circulars, maps, and pamphlets, sent on application. 


DABNEY, MORGAN & CO., 
53 EXCHANGE PLACE, N. Y. 
M. K. JESUP & C0., 


12 pine street, N. Y. 





MUSICAL BOXES. 
The largest and oldest depot in America. Fresh 
novelties by nearly every steamer. Fine supply of 


fancy goods. Swiss carved goods. Fine gold and 
silver watches. 





M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 
No. 680 Broadway, N. Y. 





BROOK’S 
PRIZE MEDAL SPOOL COTTON. 


Best Six-Cord Softjinished White, 200 yds. 
Nos. 8 to 150, in cases of 100 doz., assorted, or packages 

ot ro doz., solid. Also, 500 yds., solid, in cases of 
too doz., or packages of ro doz. Nos. 20 


to 150. Also, the Celebrated 


PATENT GLACE-FINISHED, 200 Yds. 
White, Nos. 8 to 150, assorted in cases, or solid in 
ro doz. packages. Slack, 200 yds., Nos, 8 to 120, in 
cases or packages as above. Black, 500 yds., Nos. 20 
to go, solid, in 100 doz. cases, or 10 doz. packages. Co/- 
ored, 200 yds., Nos. 24 to 60, in 100 doz. cases, assorted 
numbers and colors, and in ro doz. packages, solid. 
Retailed and Jobbed at the Witcox & Grpss Sew- 
ing-Machine Depot, 658 Broadway, cor. Bond St., N.Y., 
and constantly for sale in original cases by 


WM. HENRY SMITH & CO., 


Soe AGENTs, 


the | 








ScHoot ADVERTISEMENTS, 
See page 383. 





We beg to call special attention to our 


ALPACA UMBRELLAS. 


These Umbrellas have the appearance of fine quality 
SILK. The handles are of one piece, and the latest 
and most beautiful styles. 


They wear longer than any Gingham er Silk. 

It has been demonstrated that the action of the at- 
mosphere (caused by the changes from sunshine to rain) 
upon Cotton Coverings, stretched upon umbrella- 
frames, will remove the color and destroy the fabric. 
We warrant our 


ALPACA UMBRELLAS 
To be perfectly fast colors. 


After a long experience (since A. D. 1802) in the 
manufacture of Umbrellas, we must say that A /paca is 
the cleanest, most durable, and the most economical 
Umbrella Covering. 


ISAAC SMITH, SON & CO., 
UMBRELLA & PARASOL MANUFACTURERS, 
405 Broapway, New York. 


LE BOUTILLIER BROS. 


Receive by each Steamer 
THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN 


SILKS, POPLINS, EPINGLINES, 
DRESS "GOODS, 
Astrachans, Dog-Skins, Velveteens, Plushes, 
Arabs, ete. 


SASH-RIBBONS, EMBROIDERIES, HOSE, 
HALF-HOSE, and UNDERWEAR, 


At extremely Low Prices. 


48 East 14th Street, in Union Square. 


BROOKS BROTHERS, 


HAVING REMOVED 


FROM THE 


Corner of Broadway and Grand St. 
SOUTH UNION SQUARE, 


Will continue to keep all articles of 





$1.00. 





“TAKING THE REINS.” 


Grant, Bonner, and Dexter. 


BY 
JOHN W. EHNINGER, N. A. 


“Tt is a striking likeness of the horse, and, I have no 
‘hesitation in saying, the most natural representation 
“of a horse in action that I have ever seen.” —RoBERT 
Bonner. 

This splendid Photograph, embodying three lifelike 


| portraits, will be sent free upon receipt of $1.00. 7% by 


No. 61 Leonard St., N. Y. | 


12% inches, exclusive of margin. Larger size, 13 by 21 
inches, beautifully mounted upon India tint, $3.00. 
Ten copies for $25.00. 


Also, by the same Artist, 


“SHERIDAN’S RIDE,” 
“THE DECISIVE MOMENT,” 


(FARRAGUT AT Mosite Bay,) 
Photographed by Kurtz, from the originals in possession 
of the Union League Club, N. Y. | 10 by 13% inches, 
exclusive of margin, on India tint. $2.00 each. Twelve 
copies for $20.00. Liberal terms to Agents. 

Enclose stamp for circular of either of the three 
pictures. Address 


PILKINGTON JAOKSON, Publisher, 


58 East 13TH St., New Yorx. 
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TIFFANY & CO, 
550 & 852 Broadway, N. Y., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS. 


Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, 
AND 
STERLING SILVER WARE. 
Bronses, Clocks, English and American Plated Ware. 
Dressing-Cases, Fans, Umbrellas, and every variety 
of Paris, London, and Vienna Fancy Goons. 
House ww Paris: TIFFANY, REED & CO. 


- MABIE, TODD & CO., 


No. 180 Broadway, New York, 
Manufacturers of 


GOLD PENS, 


MABIE’S PATENT PENCILS, PEN- 
CASES, DESK-HOLDERS, 
TOOTHPICKS, 

Se. 

In Gold, Silver, Rubber, Ivory, and Fancy Woods. 
SoLD BY THE LEADING JEWELLERS AND STATIONERS 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


COLGATE & CO.’S 
AROMATIC 


VEGETABLE SOAP 


IS PARTICULARLY ADAPTED TO THE 


DELICATE SKIN OF 


LADIES AND INFANTS. 


Sold by all Dealers in Perfumery and Toilet Articles. 
TARRANT’S 
SELTZER APERIENT. 


A SELTZER SPRING IN EVERY HOUSE. 


Bursting from the German sod— 
Healing Gift of Nature’s God— 

Seltzer’s Fountain flows amain, 
Banishing disease and pain. 

Reproduced by Chemic Art 

Lo, its perfect counterpart ! 

All the elements contained 

In that Fountain, Heaven-ordained, 

Form—in just proportion blent— 

TARRANT'S FAMED APERIENT. 

From a spoonful in the cu 

See Health’s well-spring bubble up 

Pure and fresh, as from the sod, 

Bursts the Spating Gift of God. 





Sold by all Druggists. 


"PIANOS AND ORGANS, 
PRICES GREATLY REDUCED FOR CASH. 


New 7-octave Pianos of first-class makers for $275 
and upward. New Cabinet Organs for $45 and up- 
ward. Second-hand instruments from $40 to $175. 
Monthly instalments received, and instruments for rent. 

Warerooms, No. 481 Broadway. 


HORAC E WATERS. 


Writing Inks, 


FLUID, SEALING WAX, MucILAGE, &c., 
The Best Known. 
ESTABLISHED 1824. 

HULL’S 


UNEQUALLED 


BAY RUM SOAP. 


The choicest and best Toilet Soap in use. 
Sold by all dealers, and wholesale by the 
turers, 32 Parx Row, New York. 
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BISHOP & REIN, 


JEWELLERS, 
Under Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, 
OFFER FOR SALE, 

Diamonds, Emeralds, Pearls, Cameos, 
Roman, Florentine, and Byzantine 
MOSAICS, 

And other 
FINE JEWELRY AND SILVER-WARE. 


WATCHES of all the principal makers. Sole Agents 
of M. F. Dent & Co. (Watchmakers to the Queen), 33 
Cockspur Street, London. 

We call particular attention to our fine assortment of 


____ CORAL JEWELRY. 
The ‘“ Berrian” 








HOUSE-FURNISHING WAREROOMS 
Have just received and offer a complete assortment of 
Fine Cutlery, Silver-plated Ware, Tea Trays, 
STEEL FIRE-IRONS AND FENDERS, 
Plate-Warmers, Coal-Vases, Foot-Warmers, 
and other goods for the Fall and Winter Season. 
REFRIGERATORS AND FLUTING MACHINES, 
Kitchen Furniture & Cooking Utensils 
in every variety, at lowest prices. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 
No. 601 Broadway. 


~ ‘BARDOU & SON'S. CELEBRATED 





‘i ” 
UNIVERSAL 
OPERA-GLASS 

None genuine unless stamped ‘“‘ Universal Opera- 
Glas: 

, ae the first-class medals at the Universal Ex- 
positions of London, 1862, and Paris, 1855 and 1867. 
SOLE AGENCY a> DEPOT for the UNITED 

STATES, 


FREDERICK TRUMPLER, 





IMPORTER or Opricat Goons, 8 _MaIven La ANE. 


GILLOTT’S 
STEEL FERNS, 


Manufacturers’ Warehouse, 


91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


H. W. GEAR & CO., | 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 
And fine Brushes of every description. 


Materials for Grainers and Gilders, 
DRAWING PAPERS, 
Wax Flower Materials, etc. 


M. KNOEDLER, 
; 26 BARCLAY ST., N. Y. 





Cc. P. STAAB, 
H. W. GEAR. 


SENT FREE! 


M. O KEEFE, SON & ©0O."S 


SEED CATALOGUE, 


And Guide to the 


Flower and Vegetable Garden, 


FOR 1870. 
Published in January. Every lover of Flowers, wish- 
ing this new and valuable work, free of charge, should 
address, immediately, 


M. O’KEEFE, SON & CO., 


Ettwancer & Barry's Biock, 
Rochester, New York. 








Now Ready, 


APPLETONS’ ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC 


FOR 1870. 
Epirep sy Miss SUSAN FENIMORE COOPER. 
CONTAINING 
Twelve Elegantly-Iinstrated Calendar Heads; Four Illustrations of the Seasons, by F. 0. ¢ 
Darley ; Six Additional Full-page Illustrations, 
By FENN, HOGAN, WAUD, HYDE, WARREN, axp HOWS, anv 
Ten other Illustrations. 
Handsomely printed on Tinted Paper, with a Cover beautifully printed in Colors. 


APPLETONS’ ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC 


IS THE MOST ELEGANTLY-ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATION OF THE KIND ISSUED IN AMERICA. 





FULL LIST OF CONTENTS. 


Calendar for Janu ary. 


May.—The Birds. 


| Calendar for December. 


Signs of the Zodiac. 


| Spring.—By F. O. C. Darley. 


Azalea and other Flowers. 
Calendar Head for July—Trolling 


, ARY. ae. - wee tig 7 ate P 
EBRUARY.—Sleig s. Calendar Head for May—Sturgeon- 
Calendar for February. GENERAL INFORMATION. Fishing f 
Marcu.—The Birds of Spring. | Eclipses in 1870. The W eather Prophet. 
Calendar for March. Chronological Eras for 1870. | At Rest. 
Aprit.—S oo Showers. | Chronological Cycles for 1870. Calendar Head for June—Cod- 
Calendar for April. Beginning and Length of the Fishing. 
An April Nosegay. Seasons. Summer.—By F. O. C. Darley. 

| 

| 


Calendar for May. 
The Violets. 
Calendar for June. 
UNE.—Profusion of Flowers. 
The Azalea. 
Laurel. 
Juty.—Haymaking. 
Calendar for July. 
Vines and Hedges. 
Calendar for August. 
Avcust.—Blackbirds. 


Calendar Head 


In the Storm. 
Skating. 


Signs of the Planets, etc. 
| Fixed and Movable Festivals for 


1870. 
Rates of Postage. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Pickerel-Fishing. 


for Blue-Fish. 

Has it sto 

The Last 

Calendar fend for August —Sal- 
mon-Fishing. 

‘ j By the Sea. 

or anuary— | Croquet. 

” | Calendar Head for September— 
Oyster-Dredging. 

One who did not go to Newport. 


- eee ? 





Lobelia and Lily. 

Calendar for September. 

SerrembBer.—Bird-bell. 

Aster and Golden-rod. 

Calendar for October. 

Ocroser.—The Glory of the 
Woods. 

Calendar for November. 

NovemMBer.—Mosses and Ferns. 

Decemper.—The First Snow- | 
flakes. . 


Price 30 Cents. 


Calendar Head for February—Na- | 
tives Fishing for Halibut off the | 
Greenland Coast. 

Sleighing. 

The Spirit of Spring. 

Calendar Head for March—Shad- | 
Fishing. 

A Marche Day on the Shore. 

Birds and House-tops. | 

Calendar Head for April—Lobster- | | 
Fishing. 


Bird 
Calendar Head for October—Bass- 
Fishing. 


| Autumn. —By F. O. C. Darley. 


Calendar Head for November— 


Herring-Fishin 
Sportsmen in the Woods. 


| Calendar Head for December~ 


Mackerel. F: ay 


Winter.-—By F. O. C. Darley. 


Mailed, post-free, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & 00., Publishers, 90, 92 and 94 Grand St., New York. 
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| Ml om all 
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A Book whieh is as readable as a Novel. 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS, 


BRICK-SET AND PORTABLE 
From Augustus to Charlemagne. 


FURNACES, By W. E. H. LECKY, M. A. 


LOW AND ELEVATED 2vols. 8vo., 500 pages each. Price $6. 


DOUBLE-OVEN RANGES, 


CELEBRATED BALTiMORE 


BOYNTON’S 


CONTENTS: 
The Utilitarian School—Objections to the School— 
a of ones on Utilitarian Principles— 
Jtilitarian Sanctions—Intuitive School—Alleged Di- 
FIREPLACE HEATERS. versities of Moral Judgment—Each of the Two Schools 
of Morals related to the General Condition of Society 
—The Order in which Moral Feelings are developed. 


THE PAGAN EMPIRE. 

Stoicism—Growth of a Gentler and More Cosmo- 
politan Spirit in Rome—Rise of Eclectic Moralists— 
The People still very corrupt—Causes of the Cor- 
— ruption—Effects of Stoicism on = Corruption of 
Society—Passion for Oriental Religions—Neoplaton- 

WEDLOCK; ism. 
THE CONVERSION OF ROME. 


Or, the Right Relations of the Sexes; Examination of the Theory which ascribes Part of 


— : a ‘ont the Teachings of the hated Pagan Moralists to Chris- 
A Scientific bersansr- ta Gieclosing the Laws of Conjugal tian Influence—Theory which attributes the Conver- 
Selection, and showing who may and who may not | sion of the Empire to the Evidence of Miracles—The 
Marry. By the author of “‘New Physiognomy,” | Persecution the Church underwent not of a Nature 


“How to Read Character,” and Editor of the Phreno- | to Crush it—History of the Persecutions. 
apt jaae Tae, ge Bang FROM CONSTANTINE TO CHARLEMAGNE. 


SAMUEL R. WELLS, Pusutsuer, ‘. First Consequence of Christianity, pine of 
1 7 the Sanctity of Human Life—The Second Conse- 
389 Bi way, New York. quence of Christianity, to teach Universal Brother- 
For sale by all Booksellers. 


Heating, Cooking, and Laundry Stoves. 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
No. 234 WATER Street, N. Y. 
Send for Circulars. 








hood—Two Qualifications to our Admiration of the 
ib ee Charity of the Church—The Growth of Asceticism— 
~ The Saints of the Desert—Decline of the Civic Vir- 
HEAP PAINTING— tues—General Moral Condition of the Byzantine Em- 
& ire—Distinctive Excellences of the Ascetic Period— 
too Ibs. of the Pecora Company's onachism—Relation of Monachism to the Intellectual 
ts ( CotoreD Paint (costing $12.50) will | Virtues—The Monasteries the Receptacles of Learning 

Ca 





paint as much as 250 Ibs. of Lead, and | —Moral Condition of Western Europe—Growth of a 
wear longer. For particulars, address | Military and Aristocratic Spirit—Consecration of Sec- 
a BOWEN, ot, Philadsiphis, N. | ular Rank. 
COST LEAD. ‘ourth Stree 6. a. 
. THE POSITION OF WOMEN. 


: The Courtesans—Roman Public Opinion much 


W A. WILLARD & CO., purer—Christian Influence-—Relation of Christianity to 
Looxinc-GLASSES, 


the Female Virtues. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
No. 177 CANAL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





90, 92 & 94 Granp Sr., N. Y. 


Sent free dy mati to any address in the Uniter 
States, on receipt of the price. 





ad block West of Bewery, 


APPLETONS’ JOURNAL 


Pr }ITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 





Apptetons’ JourNAL is published weekly, and consists of thirty-two quarto pages, each number attractively 
illustrated. Its contents consist of serial Novels and short Stories, Essays upon Literary and Social Topics, 
Sketches of Travel and Adventure, and papers upon all the various subjects that pertain to the pursuits and recre- 
ations of the people, whether of town or country. 


PRICE 10 CENTS PER NUMBER, OR $4.00 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FOR TWELVE OR SIX MONTHS. 


Appletons’ Yournal and either Harper's Weekly, Harper's Bazar, Harper's Magazine, Putnam's Magazine, 
or the Galaxy, y one year, on receipt of $7.00. 
The Publication of the JouRNAL began April 3, 1869. Second volume commenced with No. 21, August 
atst. Back numbers can always be supplied. Subscriptions will be dated from the beginning of the current vol- 
ume, unless otherwise directed. 


TERMS FOR CLUBS.—Any m procuring Five Yearly Subscriptions, and remitting $20, will 
be entitled to a copy for one year GRATIS; FiFTEEN Yearly Subscribers, and remitting $50.00, will entitle sender 
to a copy one year GRATIS. ; 

Any one procuring TuirTy Subscriptions, and remitting us $120, will be entitled, as premium, to “‘ The Ameri- 
can Annual Eyclopeedia,” price $40; or to books, in cloth or paper, at retail prices, to this equivalent. 


THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, edited by Gzorce Riptey and Cuas. A. Dana, 16 vols., 8vo, 
cloth, price $80, will be given to any person sending so Subscribers, and remitting $200. 

The postage within the United States, for the | ewe is 20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or 
quarterly, in advance, at the office where received. Subscriptions from Canada must be accompanied with 20 cents 
additional, to prepay the United States‘postage. New York City subscribers will be charged 20 cents per annum 
additional, which will prepay for postage and delivery of their numbers. 

In remitting by mail, a post-office order or draft, payable to the order of D. Appleton & Co., is preferable to 
bank-notes, as, if lost, the order or draft can be recovered without loss to the sender. In ordering the JouRNAL, 
the name should be clearly given, with the post-office, county, and State, in full. 

APPLEToNs’ JourRNAL is also issued in MonTHLY Parts, price 50 cts. each, or $4.50 per annum, in advance. 

Reading Cases for AppLeTONS’ JOURNAL, arranged to hold thirteen numbers. In half leather, price $1.00. 
Binding Case for vol. 1, cloth, gilt, price 75 cents. ailed post-free on receipt of price. 

*,* We beg ieave to state that we will return rejected articles without unnecessary delay, when accom- 
panied 2 stamps for return postage, but that we cannot undertake to be responsible for manuscripts sub- 


mitted for publication. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
Nos. 90, 92 & 94 Grand St., New York. 





SCHOOLS. 
. The Riverdale Institute, 


A Collegiate School for Young Ladies, at Riverdale, on 
the Hudson. This School was established in 1863, 
primarily for the education of the daughters of the 
gentlemen of the neighborhood. Its plans admit a 
limited number of resident pupils, for a thorough mental, 
physical, and Christian training. Its position, near the 
city of New York, is healthy, picturesque, and seques- 
tered. Its appointments are in all respects of the 
highest order. 

Circulars at Messrs. APPLETONS’, 90, 92 and 94 Grand 
Street, or address Mrs. CornrLIA McVickar MILLER, 
Principal, Riverdale, N. Y. 





MRS. CCDEN HOFFMAN'S 
English and French Boarding and Day School, for 
young ladies and children, No. 17 West 38th Street, 
New York, will reopen on MONDAY, Sept. 27. 

Letters addressed as above will receive prompt at- 
tention. 
BOARDING SCHOOL, 
Stamford, Conn. 

Mrs. ,C. E. RicHarpson, having made arrange- 
ments, will receive a few Pupils as boarders in her fam- 
ily. School will reopen Sept. 22d. 

Circulars can be obtained at Messrs. ApPLETONs’, 
90, 92 & 94 Grand St., New York. 


YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 

A First-class Boarding and Day School, delightfully 
situated in grounds admirably adapted for an instituti 
of this kind, is near the Sound, and easily accessible by 
car or boat from New York City. 

For home comforts, and educational advantages, 
this school is unexcelled, nothing being omitted which 
contributes health and happiness te the pupils. It is 
specially recommended by the Rt. Rev. A. N. Littie- 
joun, D. D. The Fall Session, 16 weeks, commences 
Sept. rst. For circulars,apply to 

Pupils admitted any time during the year. 

J. R. BURWOOD, Principat. 


MURRAY HILL 


No. 222 (old No. 202) MADISON AVENUE. 


MADAME C. MEARS’S 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
IS IN SESSION. 

MADAME MEARS will be assisted 
BY 
MADAME PROSSER. 


GARDNER INSTITUTE 
FOR YOUNG LADIES AND CHILDREN, 
No. 34 West 32D STREET. 








Twelfth year commences Sept. 21st. Number of 
boarding pupils limited. 
Rev. DR. GARDNER, 2p..- 
Mrs. C. H. GARDNER, § Principals. 


MISS ARMSTRONG’S 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, 
No. 25 East Twenty-first St., 
Will reopen on TUESDAY, Sept. 21. Address 
promptly by better as above. 








RS. GARRETSON’S English and 
French Boarding and Day SCHOOL for youn 
Ladies and Children, No. 58 West Forty-seven 
Street, will open 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER ar. 
For circulars, apply as above. 


ISS MARY Y. BEAN’S English and 
French Boarding and Day SCHOOL for young 
Ladies, No. 110 West Forty-second Street, reopens 
TUESDAY, September 2x. 


FRENCH INSTITUTE. 


Mile. E. A. DE WAILLY’S French Institute for 
Young Ladies and Children, No. 268 West 42d St., will 
open Sept. 20. Number of boarding pupils limited. 





COLUMBIA GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Old School of Dr. Charles Anthon. ONE HUNDRED 
AND SIXTH YEAR commences y= r3th. Pupils re- 
ceived at any time, and charged from date of entrance. 
Classical, Business, and Primary Departments. French, 

* German, and Drawing carefully taught. There are no 


extra charges. i 
B. H. CAMPBELL, Principal. 
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WALTHAM WATCHES. 
Tue #? Plate WatcHes - 
American Watch Co. of Waltham, Mass. 


Are by far the best Watches made in the United 
States, and unsurpassed anywhere for Beauty, 
Finish, or Fine Time-keeping Qualities. 


In this country the manufacture of these fine-grade 
Watches is not even attempted except at Waltham. 


THESE WATCHES ARE NOW MADE TO 
WIND AT THE STEM. 
For sale by Watch-Dealers generally 


T. B. BYNNER & CO., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALESS IN 


WATCHES AND JEWELRY. 


Agency for American Watches, 
DIAMONDS, SEAL RINGS, 
And every variety of 
FINE JEWELRY, 
No. 189 BROADWAY, 
ByNNER, omens oF . 
Quix Zs NEW YORK. 
Price Lists sent to Dealers, on application. 


The Ganster 


COMPLETE GAS WORKS, 


‘ 
This apparatus has been in practical operation for 
three years; fully tested as to its efficiency and econo- 
my for supplying Public Buildings and Private Resi- 
dences with a uniformly good and a cheap light, and 
proves to be equal to all the requirements. 
CAUTION.—Our apparatus is only manufactured 
No other is operated on the 


T. B 
F. F 





and for sale as below. 
same, or a similar principle, which guarantees an un- 
varying light, in open or Argand burners, WITHOUT 
THE USE OF ARTIFICIAL HEAT. 
Testimonials from well-known citizens of the high- 
est character, who have the works in.use, may be seen 


at the ; P : 
Office of the Manufactory, 


155 WEST 29th STREET, NEW YORE. 


N 0 V E L T Y 
IRON WORKS, 
Nos. 77 & 83 Liberty Street, 

Cor. Broadway, New York. 

Plain and Ornamental Iron Work of all 








kinds for Buildings. 


Furs for the Season. 


'¢. G. GUNTHER’S SONS 
| 
| 


HAvE NOW OPEN THEIR EnTIRE STocK oF 


LADIES’ FURS, 
GENTS’ FURS, 
CHILDREN’S FURS, 


FUR ROBES AND MATS, 


COMPRISING ALSO SOME SPECIAL 


NoOvELTIES IN 
FUR SACQUES 


Fur Bonnets, 


To which they invite special 
attention. 


‘Nos, 502 & 504 BROADWAY, 


NEAR BROOME STREET. 


|D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


HAVE JUST READY: 
1.--THE REASONING POWER OF ANI- 


. By the Rev. Joun Setsy Warson, 
NM. R. S. L. Cloth. 
Price $3.00. 

The object of this book is to show that the inferior 
animals, or many of them, have a portion of that reason 
which is possessed by man. This argument is enforced 
by a vast number of authentic and entertaining anec- 
dotes, illustrating the general ee of animals, 
their jedgment, sagacity, power of communicating 
thoughts, moral feelings, sense of justice, etc. 

Il.—PHOSPHORESCENCE ; or, the Emission 

of Light by Minerals, Plants, and Animals. By T. 

L. Puuirson, Member of the Chemical Soc iety of 

Paris. One vol., r6mo, 210 pp. Price $1.75. 
lIll.—NEW YORK ILLUSTRATED ; con- 

taining Illustrations of Public Buildings, Street 

Scenes, and Suburban Views. Elegantly printed 

on tinted paper, and bound in an Illustrated Cover, 

printed with a tint. Containing a Map, and gen- 
eral Strangers’ Guide. . Price, 50 cents. 

This is the most completely illustrated book of the 
city of New York ever issued, and, while valuable as an 
elegant memento of the city to strangers visiting it, it 
also is of great service as a guide, both as regards the 
town proper, and the principal suburban places. 

Either of the above sent free, by mail, to any 
address in the United States, on receipt of the price. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 

99, 92 & 94 Granp St., New York. 


ELGIN WATCHES, 


For Sale by all Dealers. 





M. A., One vol., r2mo. 


472 PP 





Lady’s Trousseau “B” for $200. 





Musuin CHEMISES 

LinEN e 

i i Ci. .desewenneseeeseus ba “ 
LINEN on 

Pian Corton SkIRTS 

T UCKED - 


Ewne’t D 
FLANNEL SKIRTS 

Corset Covers 

DRESSING 

Detaine Rose pe CHAMBRE 


HBP BW wUwUwWwe AAAG 


The wholé or any single article of the above Outfit may be had upon application, or will be sent C. O. D. by 


Express. 
measurement sent by mail, if desired. 


LADIES’ 


Every article is made in the best manner, and from the best materials. 


AND CHILDRE: 


Complete directions for Self- 


N’S OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT, 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


Nos. 461, 463, 465 & 467 BRoapway, corner of Grand St. 
Nos. 255, 257, 259 & 261 GRAND STREET, corner of Chrystie St. 


| 





IVORIDE 
KNIFE-HANDLES, 


EQUAL IN 


BEAUTY AND DURABILITY 


TO TEE 


Genuine Ivory, 


AND AT 


HALF THE PRICE. 


This material is guaranteed to 


Resist the Action of Heat and Cold, 


Whether of water or of the atmosphere. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


J. RUSSELL & CO., 
Green River Cutlery Works, 


83 BEEKMAN STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


“The best Subscription- Book Published.” 
“Invaluable to every Intelligent Man.” 


THE 
AMERICAN 


ANNUAL CYCLOPADIA 


FOR 1669. 


This book, as a record of the important events of 
the past year, is the best, and in fact the only, authori- 
ty on all matters relating to the material and intellectual 
development of the year, embracing POLITICAL, 
CIVIL, MILITARY, and SOCIAL AFFAIRS OF 
ALL COUNTRIES; Important Public Documents, 
Biography, Statistics, Commerce, Finance, Literature, 
Science, Agriculture, Mechanical Industry, &c. 

“ITs VALUE IS NOT EASILY ESTIMATED.”—Lon- 
don Saturday Review. 

** EACH SUCCEEDING YEAR WILL ADD TO ITS VALUE.” 
—London Daily News. 

“No Inprvipvat or FAmILy OF ORDINARY InTEL- 
LIGENCE SHOULD BE WITHOUT IT. "— lV. Y. Times. 

“ SUPPLIES A GREAT PUBLIC WANT.” —Detroit Trib- 
une. 

“OuGHT To BE IN EVERY -Liprary.”— Albany 
Atlas and Argus. 

“WE CAN CONFIDENTLY AND CONSCIENTIOUSLY 
RECOMMEND IT.” —£vening Traveller 


Embellished with fine Steel Portraits of VICE- 
PRESIDENT COLFAX, the BRITISH MINIS- 
TER ‘GLADSTONE, and the Spanish commander 
GENERAL PRIM, 


Prices and Styles of Binding. 


In Extra Cloth, per vol 

In Library Leather, per vol 

In Half Turkey Morocco, per vol 
In Half Russia, extra gilt, per vol 


| In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edges, per vol... 


In Full Russia 


AGENTS WANTED. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
90, 92 & 94 Grand St., N. Y- 








